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Chronicle 


Home News.—The.special session of the Senate has 
been marked by very lively incidents. In these skirmishes, 
a determined opposition has shown itself, even among 
Republicans, to the leadership of the 
President. The regular Republicans 
early showed their determination to 
“ discipline ” the four Republican Senators who fought 
the party in November. This “ discipline ” took the place 
of demotion on their respective committees. Senator 
Borah fought this move vigorously on the grounds of party 
policy, but on March 9 the move went through by a vote 
of 36-13. It was understood that the President strongly 
approved this measure. More successful was the opposi- 
tion to the confirmation of Charles Beecher Warren as 
Attorney-General. In a spectacular session from which 
Vice-President Dawes was absent, on March 10, confirma- 
tion failed after speeches by Senators Walsh and Reed of 
Missouri, by a tie vote at 40-40. The opposition to Mr. 
Warren was based on his being not very conspicuous as a 
lawyer and on his connection with beet-sugar companies. 
Certain of these companies are under accusation for fraud 
and Mr. Warren was president of one of them until 
January 24, 1925. The opposition to him is also dictated 
by resentment at the President’s attitude towards the 
“insurgents.” The President, however, immediately rein- 


Opposition to 
the President 


troduced Mr. Warren’s name on March 12, but even his 
friends were not very hopeful of securing the confirma- 
tion. The committee to which this new nomination was 
submitted took prompt action by a vote of 9-7. They 
decided to report the matter to the Senate with a recom- 
mendation that the nomination be not accepted. 

Before a vote could be taken, the Senate was startled 
on March 14 by a statement from the White House to 
the effect that the President would give a recess appoint- 
ment to Mr. Warren, even if he were not confirmed by 
the Senate. On March 16 Mr. Warren was again rejected 
by a vote of 46-39. 


Chile-Peru—The long-standing difficulty between 
Chile and Peru over the provinces of Tacna and Arica, 
which are on the boundary between the two countries, has 
been finally settled by President Cool- 
idge, to whom the two countries had 
appealed as arbiter. The President’s 
decision vas delivered by him at the White House on 
March 9 to the Ambassadors of Chile and Peru. Chile 
had contended that the sovereignty of the two disputed 
provinces should be settled by plebiscite, according to the 
Treaty of 1883, and President Coolidge rendered his de- 
cision in favor of such a measure. But the conditions of 
the plebiscite were those taken from both the Chilean and 
the Peruvian contentions. The Tarata question, which 
involves the northern boundary, was settled in accordance 
with Peruvian claims. The minor conditions of the 
plebiscite will be decided by a commission consisting of 
three persons, one appointed by Peru, one by Chile, and 
the third, an American, appointed by President Coolidge. 
Certain conditions, however, have been fixed by the Pres- 
ident. Ten million dollars, for instance, are to be paid 
by the country which after the plebiscite remains in 
possession of the provinces of Tacna and Arica. But the 
time and conditions of payment will be settled by the 
commission. Many other conditions relating to the 
eligibility of voters are laid down by President Coolidge. 
Women are not to vote because neither country has 
woman suffrage. 

Ambassador Mathieu of Chile expressed himself as 
gratified over the outcome of the arbitration. The Peru- 
vian embassy offered no comment. Further reports seem 
to show that Chile is the more gratified over the result. 


The Boundary 
Settlement 
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Rejoicing has been reported in Santiago and a message 
of thanks to President Coolidge, whereas at Lima at mid- 
night of March 10 a general strike began as a protest 
against the decision. Stores were closed, traffic ceased 
and even the press sent out no copy for Monday. 


China.—Dr. Sun Yat-sen, first President of the Chinese 
Republic which was established in 1912 after the over- 
throw of the Manchus, died of cancer at Pekin, March 
12, at the age of sixty-three years. He 


Death of Se ‘ 
China’s First had turned against the central Chinese 
President Government and allied himself with 


the Manchurian war lord, Chang Tso-lin, in bringing 
about the defeat of the Central Government. In the 
meantime he maintained his own Southern Government 
of China at Canton. He was noted for his theoretical 
espousal of radicalism, and shortly before his death ex- 
pressed the desire that his body be embalmed like that 
of his friend Lenin. To carry out his wish to the very 
letter orders were cabled to Moscow for a casket similar 
to that used for the burial of his Bolshevist hero, “my 
friend Lenin,” as he called him. Dr. Sun was seriously 
stricken by his disease when he arrived at Pekin in 
January as a delegate to a conference whose purpose was 
the unification of China. At present there are virtually 
three independent sections in China, namely South China, 
where Dr. Sun was supreme for the time, Central China 
and Manchuria. The latter is the only district that is not 
embroiled in domestic conflicts as well as in the general 
unhappy confusion. Unification is an ideal whose achieve- 
ment may be far in the future. The people themselves, 
however, are little concerned with the ambitions of their 
political and military overlords, and in spite of war and 
political chaos have really made economic progress during 
the past years, as the increase in the figures of their 
exports shows. 


France.—The question of the Vatican embassy is very 
much before the nation. Mgr. de Carsalade du Pont, 
Bishop of Perpignan, wired to Mgr. Cerretti, the Papal 
Nuncio, that 15,000 members of the 
Catholic Union of his diocese had come 
together to protest against the sup- 
pression of the embassy. 

An action of the Senate Finance Commission seemed 
to show that that body favored the continuance of the 
embassy. The Senate cannot act directly in this mattet 
by proposing an addition to the vote of credits set aside 
for the diplomatic corps, but by voting a suppression of 
the whole or a part of these appropriations, it can raise 
the question of the embassy. This is what has been done. 
Henri Cheron, former minister of the Poincaré Cabinet, 
proposed at first the suppression of the whole of the 
appropriation, but this was defeated; then he proposed a 
reduction of 200,000 francs in the credits. This met 
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with a tie vote. Then Premier Herriot was invited to 
appear before the Commission to state his case. This 
looks favorable to the Vatican embassy. 


There has been a certain amount of discussion with 
regard to the embassy which has been spoken of as a 
sort of compromise. The plan would be this: since it has 
been decided that Alsace-Lorraine will be represented in 
Rome by a permanent Chargé d’Affaires, this person and 
his corps of assistants could be so chosen as to represent 
pretty well the interests of France generally, and through 
certain more or less elastic powers act as ambassador for 
the whole of France. The plan, however, has not met 
with a great deal of favor. 


While the fate of the French Embassy to the Holy See 
hangs in the balance, the religious question in France still 
remains in a state of great agitation, the Catholics continu- 
ing to perfect their organizations ot 
resistance to the anti-clerical policies of 
the Government and to show their 
strength by numerous protests backed by great numbers in 
different parts of the country. Every Sunday the Catholics 
gather in large numbers, especially in Brittany, Normandy 
and Alsace, to show the strength of their opposition. Great 
care is taken on these occasions to prevent any disturbance 
or disorder. Responsible for these manifestations are such 
organizations as the National Catholic Federation with 
General Castelnau as President, the newly organized league 
for the rights of religious who are old combatants, the so 
called D. R. A. C., and the Bishops and parish priests of 
the different dioceses. To mention only a few of the recent 
demonstrations: At Troyes under the auspices of the 
above mentioned D. R. A. C. (Ligue des droits du relig- 
teux ancien combattant), 8,000 Catholics met -to vindicate 
their rights of religious liberty ; at Evreux under the aus- 
pices of the National Catholic Federation 10,000 Catholics 
met and marched the streets for the same purpose; at 
Angers the League of Catholics of the Province of Anjou 
met in numbers that were estimated at 50,000. All this 
show of strength has been worrying the anti-Catholic 
Deputies who are coming to realize that Catholic France 
will not easily allow any infringent of their rights with 
regard to religious liberty. 


Religious 
Agitation 


The French Cardinals have issued a public letter which 
carries a clearer and stronger enunciation of principles 
than any which they have given out since the passing of 
the so called “lay laws.” The Card- 
inals have styled these laws an 
“ emanation of atheism ” and they pro- 
pose two methods of effecting their repeal. One is to 
tolerate them until they fall into disuse; the other is to 
bring about their immediate repeal by well organized agita- 
tion. They favor the latter. Herriot in his reply made an 
appeal for “ reasonableness.” Meanwhile a Catholic school 
strike was called in Alsace by Mgr. Ruch, Archbishop of 
Strassburg. 


Strong Letter of 
French Cardinals 
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Germany.—The country is just now in the throes of 
a new election campaign. A successor to President Ebert 
must be found and the first balloting will take place on 

March 29. In view, however, of the 
sie eee great number of candidates in the field 
it is not considered likely that any of 
these men will be able to secure the absolute majority 
required. This would mean a second election on April 26. 
It is still probable that with the elimination of various 
candidates from the campaign, the former Centrist Chan- 
cellor Marx may finally reach the Presidency. General 
Gessler, Minister of Defense, had at first been favored 
as the candidate of all the middle parties, with the excep- 
tion of the Center. But Gessler’s chances have been 
definitely wrecked by the opposition of Foreign Minister 
Stresemann, whose objection is thought to be due to the 
fear that Gessler’s Presidency might be regarded in foreign 
countries as a disguised military dictatorship. The man 
who is thought to loom largest for the March elections 
is Dr. Karl Jarres, who now has the Nationalist support 
as well as that of various other parties. Dr. Karl Jarres 
studied law at Bonn, Berlin, London and Paris, then 
entered political life and became Mayor first of Remscheld 
and then of Duisburg. He was prominent in putting down 
the Communists in the Spartacist uprisings, but met with 
opposition from the French and Belgians in their occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr. He was the first German officer to be 
expelled by them. Nevertheless he returned by night to 
conduct his official business as Mayor. Next, handcuffed 
and carried to Aix-la-Chapelle by the occupying forces, he 
was left in prison for several months. On regaining his 
liberty he was again expelled from the Rhineland. Later 
he became Minister of the Interior, and today is once more 
Mayor of Duisburg. 


Ireland.—According to press reports, the Ministerial- 
ists gained seven seats and the Republicans two in the 
bye-elections held on March 11. Due to the intricacy of 
the proportional representation system 
of voting there has been some delay 
in the counting of the votes and in the 
official publication of the results. The Republican victories 
were won in the North Dublin and the Sligo-Leitrim con- 
stituencies. In these, as in most of the other contests, the 
polling was close. Though these bye-elections were re- 
garded as of vital importance, no very great percentage 
of the electors made use of the opportunity to register 
their votes. Of special moment is the defeat of Sean 
Milroy, independent Nationalist candidate, in County 
Cavan. Mr. Milroy was the only Nationalist that stood 
for re-election. With his defeat and the retirement of 
the other Nationalist leaders, whose resignations from the 
Dail had made the bye-elections necessary, the Nationalists 
disappear as a political factor in the Free State. 


Cabinet Wins 
in Bye-Elections 


Premier Craig of Ulster remains intransigent in regard 
to the commission now at work attempting to settle the 
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boundary dispute. In a recent manifesto he restates 
the attitude of Northern Ireland and 
declares that Ulster does not recognize 
the authority of the Boundary Com- 
mission, that it refused to appoint voluntarily a member 
to serve on the board, and that the British Socialist Cabinet 
constituted the commission “ against our solemn protests.” 
He urges that “the people should by constitutional means 
make manifest in the most effective manner their solidar- 
ity on this supreme issue and secure victory over the 
forces of Socialism and Sinn Fein.” The document 
enumerates the many problems that remain for settlement, 
after the boundary dispute, between Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland before Ulster’s Constitution can be 
finally made effective. 


Craig and the 
Boundary 


Italy.—The first important strike since the Fascist 
Revolution has occurred in northern Italy. It started at 
Brescia by agitation among the metal workers for an in- 
crease of wages. But it soon spread to 
Milan, Pavia, Bergamo and other cen- 
ters of Lombardy. It was the Fascist 
Trade Unions who began the strike in Brescia through the 
speeches of Deputy Rossoni, head of the Fascist Union, 
who declared that the Fascist capitalists were waxing fat 
from the exploitation of the workers. The Fascist Unions 
were soon joined by those of the Socialists and the Gov- 
ernment is not consoled by the conjunction of those who 
had previously been enemies. The strike has given 
occasion for further accusations against Fascism by the 
Opposition. 


Strike in 
Northern Italy 


The move of the Fascist Government against the ex- 
Combatants Association was mentioned in these columns 
last week. These repressive measures were confirmed 
on Thursday, March 12, by a vote on 
two motions, one favoring, the other 
censuring the action of the Gov- 
ernment. The vote of approval, however, was carried by 
an overwhelming majority. These two votes had followed a 
vote of approval on the Government’s whole internal 
policy which likewise was carried by a very large majority. 
But the session was exceedingly stormy and violence was 
but narrowly averted, for the Communist Deputy Maffi 
accused the former under-secretaries of the Fascist 
Cabinet of having profited financially by their position; 
he accused Fascists generally of dishonesty. This was 
followed by a shout for names and a scene of general 
disorder. 


A Stormy 
Parliament 


League of Nations.—The spring meeting of the League 
of Nations was marked by the presence of an unusual 
number of foreign ministers and this was caused by the 

presence on the agenda of the question 
Y of French security. The regional 
agreement first proposed by Mr. Mac- 
Donald, as described in these columns, was rejected by 


German Secur 
Proposals 
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Great Britain last September and in its place was sub- 
stituted the German proposal for a Five-Power Treaty. 
This treaty provided for security on the Western frontier 
of Germany and called for arbitration on the Eastern 
frontier. This German proposal met little favor in 
France; first, because it seemed to endanger her allies, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, and secondly, because it was 
looked upon as merely a further step in Germany’s cam- 
paign to break the Versailles Treaty. 


In place of this German-British proposal, France pre- 
fers either the Geneva protocol, of 1924, already described 
here, by which agreement Article X of the League 
Covenant was to be strengthened with 
severe sanctions and legal use of force. 
Parallel with this demand of France 
goes the demand that Germany enter the League in Sep- 
tember. Germany has already made application to the 
League, but on three conditions. On March 11, two of 
these conditions were rejected by the League Council, 
but the third, that Germany find a place in the Council, 
was looked upon favorably. France, which is represented 
at Geneva by Briand, also calls for the application of 
Articles 42, 43 and 44 of the Versailles Treaty, by which 
a Rhine zone is to be perpetually neutral and a violation of 
this neutrality to be considered casus belli. In all of these 
demands, France is assured of the backing of nearly all 
the small nations. Japan, however, has announced her 
agreement with Germany and England. 


French Counter 
Proposals 


A rather unexpected turn of events occurred when on 
March 12 the English Foreign Secretary, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, vigorously attacked the protocol plan of 


seeking international security by 
British obligatory arbitration. England and 
Opposition as 

her Dominions, he frankly stated, 


could not accept the protocol in its present form, as 
drafted by the 1924 Assembly of the League of Nations. 
He further assailed its war pathology, which he said 
destroyed the balance and altered the spirit of the original 
Covenant : 

The fresh emphasis laid upon sanctions, new occasions dis- 
covered for their employment, and the elaboration of military pro- 
cedure insensibly suggest the idea that the vital business of the 
League is not so much to promote friendly cooperation and 
reasoned harmony in the management of international affairs as 
to preserve peace by organizing war, and it may be war on the 
largest scale. 

It would be a mistake, however, to interpret Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s aggressive statements as an attack on the League 
itself. It is understood that the document read by him 
had been drawn up with the cooperation of the staunchest 
friends of the League. What he actually desired was a 
reversion to the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, which 
the English Labor Government had rejected. In his own 
words, England was unwilling to sign the protocol of 
1924, but was willing “ to consider whether some approach 
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to it may not be made from the side unsuccessfully 
attempted in 1923.” His definite proposal is the resurap- 
tion of the regional agreements between groups of Gov- 
ernments that are potential enemies, so that by mutual 
understanding and acceptance of obligations, as well as a 
certain degree of mutual disarmament, their specific differ- 
ences may be permanently settled, and thus an approach 
may be made towards a general harmony among the 
nations. On the day after Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, a 
very significant statement was made by President Coolidge 
to the effect that the time now seemed ripe for a resump- 
tion of the call for a disarmament Conference to be held 
in Washington this summer. This conference would take 
up the question of naval armament, and probably also that 
of land armament. It is reported that now that the 
League has tabled any further step in the matter, the way 
now lies open for American initiative. It is considered 
that Foreign Minister Chamberlain looks favorably on 
this new move. 


Spain.—The more recent reports from Morocco have 
been more favorable to the Spanish Government than for 
some time past. First of all the Directory in Spain re- 
ceived a report from Tetuan from 
General Primo de Rivera that the 
situation was satisfactory throughout 
the whole of the Directorate. Then the Directory issued 
an Official note stating that it had received rumors of the 
death of Abd-el-Krim. The notice says that the report 
of the leader’s death had been made some time ago by the 
Spanish spies and that it had since been confirmed by 
the followers themselves of Abd-el-Krim. It was said 
that his brother was taking steps to be acknowledged as 
leader of the tribes of the Riff. When these notices wére 
given out in Spain, no report had as yet reached Tangier 
of Krim’s death. The Moors, too, have sought a parley 
with Spain to effect an exchange of prisoners. They 
desire to deal not with the military, but with Sefior 
Echevarrieta, a millionaire of Bilbao, who has been in 
correspondence with one of the Moorish representatives. 
In the meantime the Spanish press is discussing different 
plans for the proposed change in the Constitution and 
measures for a better wage for the clergy. 


Moroccan 
Situation 
Improved 





When an unexpected earthquake shakes Japan 
or New York, the newspaper readers find all the 
scientific facts in reports from Catholic college 
observatories. Next week, Mr. Clarence Burk- 
hardt in “ Earthquakes, Calumnies and Scientists,” 
draws some pertinent conclusions. 

Dr. Austin O’Malley will discuss some “ Un- 
civilized Nordics”; Mr. Robert Hull will throw 
light on an international mystery in “ An Epiph- 
any of Antichrist,” and Mr. Louis W. Reilly in 
“Mr. Roosevelt and the Pope” recalls a famous 
case recently revived. 
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A Hoosier Looks 


GEoRGE N. 


HE State of Indiana is not Main Street. But in the 
I old days it really was a cross-street, a middle thor- 
oughfare along which used to come wagon-loads of 
people bound for the Eldorados of ’49 and later years. 
Owing to a number of circumstances, the Anglo-Saxon 
march to the West was halted by the Wabash even more 
effectively than by the Mississippi. It was quite natural 
that many who were short-winded should stop and content 
themselves with the towns and farms which radiated in all 
directions from Indianapolis, that many who felt a sincere 
conviction that birds in the hand are worth ever so many 
in the bush should build their little cabins somewhere in 
Hoosierland and raise corn. As a result, Indiana has be- 
come one of the most interesting of American common- 
wealths. Portions of it, at least, support good old thirteen- 
colony stock of a purity unrivalled. The ancient occupa- 
tions of politics, bean-raising and patent-medicine-making 
thrive on its soil as nowhere else. There you can find 
a dialect spotted with symptoms of Shakespeare. There 
the Klan joins hands with a half-dozen older organizations 
guaranteed to keep the Sacred Congregation out of the 
White House. There flourishes a people which believes 
in a world-court and heartily disbelieves in “ furriners.”’ 


An energetic Nordic Enthusiast ought therefore to buy 
a ticket for somewhere along the Wabash and get the 
thrill of a lifetime. But if he is a really-truly enthusiast, 
he will remember that since 1900 the State has been split 
in twain by a sharp though invisible line. The city of Chi- 
cago threw meteors to a considerable distance, and a broad 
strip of northern Indiana is dotted with mushroom manu- 
facturing towns in which all the poor-lookimg houses be- 
long to foreigners, houses where the residents are so 
numerous that half the total population of the State is 
now grouped round about them. This fact might frighten 
the N. E., especially if he should happen to observe how 
big and busy are the baptismal fonts for which the for- 
eign population has a certain fondness. Baptism prevails, 
of course, even in its amplest form, in certain other 
sections of Indiana; but there is comparatively little to 
baptize. 

We shall, therefore, charitably land our N. E. in one 
of the numerous smaller southern hamlets where children 
are frightened o’nights by visions of Roman zouaves be- 
seiging the national Government and even preparing to 
scatter a handful of submarines up and down the Wabash; 
where the Knights of Columbus are incognito members of 
a destructive aviation corps; and where priests are as 
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Out the Window 


SHUSTER 


cunningly fitted out with a series of nobs, claws, and tails 
as ever was a Spenserian dragon; and where the family 
washing of the honest American citizen includes a certain 
well-known parade-uniform. Our N. E. will undoubtedly 
be delighted with these various symptoms of blue-blooded 
ancestry. He will be charmed more thoroughly still by 
the lack of intellectual exercise demanded of him. The 
population puts its brains to bed wher. they are two days 
old; and, doubtless with a view towards conserving the 
energy which belongs so essentially to the race, the alarm- 
clock never goes off. There are some books which you 
can sell in Nordic Indiana: Harold Bell Wright’s novels, 
encyclopedias and dictionaries. The last two are used to 
explain what the first have to say. Certain topics may be 
discussed very freely: the weather, what the country is 
coming to, and the Pope. Comment on all three by the 
natives is noteworthy for its local color. 

Our N. E., having thus been folded hospitably to the 
bosom of his brethren, will take his stand somewhere near 
the middle of Brown County with an honest enthusiasm. 
He will know immediately that there is nothing so well 
designed to make a man proud of membership in the 
human race as stock, ancestry and homespun strength. But 
in order to get out of the county with any degree of com- 
fort, he will almost necessarily have to pass through the 
district of the poor-looking houses. There he will find 
much that is very repellent. He will find Hungarian opera- 
houses with the only respectable music in the State and 
the only enthusiastic audiences in the district. He will 
discover that the Poles have carried the art of choral sing- 
ing to a degree of perfection that is farther from the 
Hoosier’s dreams than earth is from Sirius. He will learn, 
to his relative astonishment, that the jails are crowded 
with good old Nordic stock recuperating its moral 
strength. In short, the district of the poor-looking houses 
will offer much to confirm the opinioris of our N. E. Sus- 
tained and soothed, he will hand his bag to the Pullman 
porter and breathe smoke all the way to Chicago. 

But after all, there is only one phrase to sum-up the 
situation: the pity of it! So many years of civilization 
have passed, so much effort has been expended on the 
upbuilding of a respectable society, and this, this mess, 
is all we have to show. For the problem of Indiana is 
not local. It involves a question-mark which must be pre- 
fixed to every query about life in the United States. The 
ignorance of the Hoosier on the subject of Catholicism 


is only the most glaring of his social ignorances. It is not 
due to any lack of convenient sources of enlightenment. 
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Nowhere else possibly has Catholic effort been more 
heroic and charitable than in his neighborhood. The 
school which Father Sorin carved out of the woods and 
called ‘‘ Notre Dame ” numbers among its graduates many 
a man who has never studied the catechism. Hospitals 
which benevolent Sisterhoods have founded all over the 
State are giving beds to thousands who never associate 
nuns with the truth and peace of God. Franciscans, 
Benedictines, Poor Clares have settled in Indiana. These 
forty long years you could almost look across the State 
from one Catholic church-spire to another. And still the 
blindness is dense, still the bottomless hate has not been 
plumbed. 

There must always be honest differences of opinion. 
Doubt, weakness and misunderstanding can never be dis- 
sipated. But, surely, if we are ever going to have a re- 
spectable national life, we shall have to do away with the 
destructive friction that grinds our social cement to pow- 
der. I do not think that the bitterness now abroad in 
Indiana has anything to do with religious conviction. It 
certainly has nothing in common with patriotism. In gen- 
eral, it would seem to be just the legacy bequeathed by the 
absence of any satisfactory program of civic education. 
Our farm-life during the past hundred years has unfor- 
tunately not prepared us for social obligations. It has 
isolated people, chained them to their ancient traditions 
and prejudices, and rocked them to sleep intellectually. 
And the older America has been an agricultural’ America. 
With all its excellent possibilities and inherent gifts, it 
stagnated into a mental and moral coma which is as ridicu- 
lous as it is menacing. 

On the other hand, we dare not believe that the modern 
industrial town can be a self-sufficient melting-pot. It is 
impossible to conclude that our hastily assembled cities, 
with factory-chimneys acting as magnets to draw a crowd 
from far and near, are suited to be what we have made 
of them: the forges within which our new peoples can be 
stiffened into the beams of a democracy. There must be 
cooperation, both economic and social, between the cities 
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and the rural districts, a helpful attitude on the part of 
the older American country to the great mass whtich 
swarms in our city street. We cannot stop the sons and 
daughters of the Pole, the Hungarian, and the Italian 
from being the people of tomorrow; but we could hinder 
them from degenerating utterly into the offspring of a 
system that combines the cindery atmosphere of industrial 
labor with a blighting inferiority-complex. 

A remedy? Well, who can claim even from a distance 
to be M. le Médecin in a case like this? I have often 
thought, however, that if common-school education would 
stress liberally the fine historical traditions belonging to 
the smallest of our towns, if it could kindle imaginations 
to relish the spirit of these things, then people might, in 
time, be brought to see how much one class owes to others 
for many privileges shared in common. If Hoosiers knew 
that LaSalle had paddled across the northern corner of 
their State, under cypress-trees which still bud and leaf 
with every spring, on his romantic quest for an empire; 
if they had ever listened to the great-hearted story of 
Vincennes; if they were brought to some kind of sym- 
pathetic understanding of the wanderings of Father Al- 
louez and Father Petit from one Indian village to an- 
other, perhaps then they would be less inclined to believe 
every Catholic a miscreant and every priest a servant of 
Satan. 

But these things they do believe. And so not only is the 
religious and familiar atmosphere clouded with endless, 
stupid bickering, but the work of civilizing and amalga- 
mating the population that is to be America must be left 
to chance. Perhaps in the days that are to come grave 
students will shake their heads at the folly of distant 
ancestors. Just now we should really like to have our 
N. E. pause for a moment, look at the scene, and ask him- 
self a few honest questions. Caesar, in Shaw’s play, 
thinks the Egyptians should prefer to live their lives rather 
than dream them away with the help of the Alexandrian 
library. And, after all, in spite of ancestry and prejudice, 
America must live. 


What About Russia? 


I 


The Phantom ef Liberty 
Marion R. REAGAN 


EOPLE seemed surprised several months ago when 

p Emma Goldman, that violent revolutionist, came 
out of Russia after a prolonged visit declaring she 

would devote the rest of her life to exposing the tyranny 
of Bolshevism. And when Fanny Hurst last summer went 
into the country of the Soviets red and came out blue, at 
least one large New York paper devoted several columns 


to the story. But there is nothing unusual in these cases. 
They seem to be only typical. Russia is the one lightning 
color-changing country of the world. 

The average Communist in Russia is about as free a 
man today as the manacled slave of ancient Egypt, with 
the difference, and the difference is fundamental, that in 
the heart of the Russian there is the light of hope for 
better days ahead plus a conviction that, regardless of 
the difficulties encountered, he has taken the right road 
to freedom. That the road happened to be in bad repair 
he regards as accidental, attributing it to a thousand out- 
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side causes, but never for a second to the way-shower, 
the Prophet. The Prophet was right, he thinks always. 
For unlike most prophets, Nicolai Lenin was and is more 
highly esteemed in his own country than in any other. 

The real father of Russian Marxism, however, was 
not Lenin but Pierre Strowé, Lenin’s teacher. For thirty- 
two years Lenin was the fanatical pupil of Strowé, inter- 
preting the dogmas of the professor, exaggerating them 
and giving them the impetuous character of an avalanche. 
If Strowé proclaimed the liberty of meeting, Lenin de- 
clared it necessary to nationalize all halls, all buildings, and 
all private houses; when Strowé spoke of the liberty of the 
press, Lenin thought of the sequestration of all news- 
papers and printing-presses. Meanwhile, Strowé, having 
been a spectator of the world-drama which the Russian 
cataclysm presented, has undergone an evolution and gives 
lectures at Berlin on the failure to adapt Marxism to the 
economic framework of the peoples. 

But as a professor, Strowé played no small part in the 
coming of the Russian revolution. It was inevitable that 
a man of Lenin’s nature, of limited intelligence, with an 
iron will, and already a tragic victim of the old Russian 
régime, should, under the hope of the preaching of a new 
order, become at least something of the fanatic. 

Lenin was never a good speaker, but he repeated a 
single idea with hypnotic frenzy and with such tremendous 
force of conviction that he seldora failed to arouse the 
crowd, taking Russia by storm, with the impetus of a wild 
elephant advancing through a virgin forest. But his work 
done, what is the heritage left by this social Tamerlane 
who came from the Volga to turn Europe upside down? 

Let us turn for a moment to the day when, because of 
the weakness of Kerensky’s public speaking, Lenin leaned 
upon the balcony of the Ksichinsky Palace in Petrograd, 
haranguing the crowd and openly proclaimed his doctrines : 

All power for the Soviets! Let power belong to. the poor, the 
proletariat, the miserable! For centuries the capitalists have per- 
secuted the people and drunk their blood. The hour for reprisals 
has struck. What belongs to them is not theirs; he who owns has 


stolen. Pillage the fruits of pillage! Thereafter, we shall set all 
to rights. 


And this is what happened in the process of setting to 
rights. Imbued with these theories, the peasants seized the 
land and the workers the factories. On Russian territory 
for a time there sprang up as many independent republics 
as there were villages or industrial undertakings. In order 
to introduce the least system Lenin was obliged to make 
the State enter upon the scene, and declared that it was the 
sole owner, the population being only farmers who could 
be sent away if they turned out to be bad. 

This nationalized industry existed only so long as old 
stocks, accumulated by the former owners, sufficed, but 
from the first year the cost of production rose, raw mate- 
rials were short, allowance for replacements disappeared 
(machines were used and not replaced), produce found 
no outlet, accountancy became a thing of which to despair, 
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technical specialists were lacking; industrial vitality was 
stifled and state subsidies, to be increased from year to 
year, became necessary. Industry cost much, but brought 
in nothing. It was soon necessary to close the factories, 
to dismiss the workers and thus create unemployment. 

The finances of the country were soon non-existent, for 
thirty-five per cent of the little revenue raised by the State 
was regularly used for propaganda abroad in favor of the 
Third International, for the purchases of newspapers and 
politicians, and for the creation of private reserves in dif- 
ferent centers of activity throughout the world. 

Taxes, and especially local taxes, which alone enable 
the Soviet institutions in the provinces 'to live, are now al- 
most unbearable. The air that one breathes (dwelling 
places are taxed by the cubic meter as well as the square 
meter), the-chair on which one sits, and the table, a horse, 
a cart, the wall around one’s orchard, every foot of ground 
and inch of poultry-yard, all are taxed. 

The hundred million impoverished peasants, in want of 
everything and without means to buy, have joined forces 
with the small artisan and trader. They have stated in no 
uncertain terms that they will no longer pay the tax in 
kind and will deliver no more grain. Lenin’s Soviet suc- 
cessors have had to bow to this, for the army will no 
longer march against the peasant. 

The nationalized system of transport is working at a 
loss. Employes are poorly paid and the tip system flour- 
ishes. Fares are fantastic. Ninety per cent of the sleepers 
are in too bad a condition to be used and the rails are in 
a dangerous state. The following figures for 1924 show 
the real needs of the railways, cut down to the minimum, 
and the orders which the State has with difficulty placed 
in the metallurgical factories to enable them to live and 
make work for the laborers: Real needs: 286,655 tons. 
Orders placed : 94,272 tons. 

Thus the Railway Commissariat has found it necessary 
to reduce all its orders, in spite of the fact that its budget 
was increased by 146,000,000 tchervontzi rubles as com- 
pared with the preceding working year. 

The 65,000 kilometers of Russian railway are divided 
into three zones. The first is not working; the second. 
consisting of 15,000 kilometers, appears to be working 
more or less regularly ; while the third zone, consisting of 
30,000 kilometers, serves to feed the second, and from 
it are requisitioned rails, sleepers, telegraph posts, etc., 
for the upkeep of the lines joining Moscow to Petrograd, 
to Riga, to Poland, Odessa and the Ural region. 

The Soviets have lost their last trump, agricultural pro- 
duction. They move in the framework of dying industry, 
demoralized finances, broken-down transport and un- 
healthy trade, artificially sustained. All this deplorable 
situation they have, up to the present time, blamed on the 
lack of foreign recognition. 

Foreign visitors, however, they have not welcomed. It 
has been almost as difficult for the average traveler to get 
into Russia as for the proverbial rich man to get to 
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heaven. And when they have got in for their fortnight’s 
stay, they have been frisked about by authorities, shown 
only what the Government wished them to become ac- 
quainted with during their brief visit. This in part ex- 
plains many of the false accounts current about Russia. 

The labor question is acute and has taken a turn which 
is very aggravating to the Government. At Moscow there 
has even been a serious labor outbreak in the “ Laria”’ 
tobacco factory, the workers in which were poorly paid 
or not paid at all. At Ivanovo Wonesensk, an industrial 
center which might be called the Russian Pittsburgh, 
groups of unemployed workmen have sacked the food- 
shops and bank-tills. The militia and the forces of justice 
are powerless, and public sympathy is on the side of the 
pillagers, who wreck government undertakings and leave 
businesses belonging to private persons untouched. In the 
districts of Petrograd, Moscow, Ivanovo-Wosnensk, 
Vladimir and Nijny Novgorod, 1,392 cases have been 
recorded of attacks on industrial safes, shops and state 
stocks, during January and in connection with them, 12 
Soviet Commissioners, 39 employes and 76 members of 
the Cheka militia have been killed. The general strike con- 
tinues in the Youzofka factories in the industrial basin 
of the Don. The unemployed summoned from other parts 
have refused to replace the strikers. From fear of re- 
prisals the local Communist centers have refused to pro- 
tect the factories, and it has been necessary to summon spe- 
cial troops from Tagorog and Rostoff. 

The situation of those who have become heirs to Rus- 
sian power since the death of Lenin may be compared 
figuratively to that of passengers in a balloon who can 
keep going only by continually throwing ballast overboard, 
sometimes in the shape of N.E.P. (the name for Lenin’s 
Political Economy) ; sometimes in the shape of private 
goods, the owners of which have been murdered or 
robbed ; sometimes it is the Jews, because of the legend 
current in the villages that Lenin, in his death agony, ex- 
claimed, “ Exterminate the Jews. It is they who pre- 
vented me from making the people happy.” 

The Russian equation thus offers against the unknown 
x, three factors: the Soviet Government, the opposition 
of a great part of the workmen and merchant army and, 
in a passive form, of the peasants and the 2,000,000 
Russian emigrés who, scattered abroad, represent the fine 
flower of Russian intelligence and professional strength. 

But Bolshevism nevertheless continues and will con- 
tinue to flourish not only in Russia itself but in the secret 
hopes of certain classes of people all over the world. It 
takes a long time to disillusion them. For foreign peoples, 
one of the best cures, in individual cases, is a visit to Rus- 
sia. For Russians, time is necessary; for while they recog- 
nize the fact that things have worked out badly, they still 
think they were on the right track. It will take long years 
of sore disillusionment to prove to these peoples that the 
phantom of Liberty they have been chasing is, after all, 
only a phantom. 
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Death and Despair 
Fertx M. Kirscu, O. M. Cap. 


HE papers recently carried the news that 12,000 
men and women held a meeting in New York to 
express their sympathy with the principles of Soviet Rus- 
sia. The “ feature” of the meeting was the address made 
by a fourteen-year-old boy who pleaded that ‘‘ we all must 
stand together to bring about the reign of Communism in 
our country; we all must do our duty to that end.” The 
newspaper reported that the vast audience, though skep- 
tical when the child began, applauded rapturously when 
he outdistanced his elders in his prefervid pleas for the 
early dawn of American Communism. 

To me it was more than a coincidence that the day which 
brought the above news item, also brought me a visitor 
from Russia who gave me facts about the situation in that 
unhappy country. His tale was harrowing in its details 
and would hardly bear publishing as a whole. But I can- 
not resist the temptation to select just a few items. I trust 
that the account will move the reader first to give thanks 
to the Lord for the blessings of religious liberty that we 
are enjoying in America, and will then induce him to assist 
our suffering coreligionists in Russia at the least with the 
charity of his prayers so that the Lord may sustain them 
through the dark night of their great trials and bring them 
relief ere it is too late. 

We must concede that Soviet Russia is thorough and 
systematic in its efforts to destroy the Church. The Rus- 
sian Catholics themselves believe that a persecution as 
bloody as that of Nero could not be more disastrous in its 
results than is the insidious persecution now carried on by 
the Bolsheviki. The Bolsheviki have seized all churches 
and parish-buildings. If the Catholics would use any of 
their own buildings, they must lease them from the Gov- 
ernment. The price of the lease is increased every quar- 
ter, and the burden of raising this money is growing un- 
bearable so that in the not too distant future all churches 
and parish-buildings will be alienated from the purpose to 
which they were originally dedicated. 

Our teachers will realize what this disaster would mean 
for the Church when they consider that religious instruc- 
tion may now be given in Russia in the churches only, and 
that under most difficult circumstances. For instance, re- 
ligious instruction may not be given to children under 
eighteen years of age. The only exception allowed is for 
a period of four to six years preparatory to the First Holy 
Communion. But prior to this period and after, no reli- 
gious instruction may be given to the young. This ruling 
holds for the instruction that might be given not only in 
churches and other parish-buildings, but in private homes 
as well. The only religious instruction that may be at- 
tended by the young, is that given for adults in connection 
with the regular church services. 

But even the results that might be expected from such 
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ineager instruction are largely nullified by the dastardly 
policy adopted in the State schools. No textbooks used in 
the schools may contain the name of God. All school teach- 
ers are compelled to propagate atheism, and are closely 
watched lest they have any dealings whatsoever with the 
clergy. The Government favors and subsidizes the athe- 
istic societies that abound throughout the country. No 
periodical may ever say a word in defense of religion, and 
every periodical must, if it would exist, attack belief in 
God. No catechism or religious book of any kind may 
be imported into the country. The Government has 
crdered that mock processions be held on the feasts of the 
Church for the purposes of parodying in a blasphemcus 
way the mysteries of our holy religion. Beginning with 
this year. no student may matriculate at a college or uni- 
versity unless he professes himself an atheist. 

Toe anti-religious work of the Government is seen at 
its worst in the State institutions maintained for the young. 
Here the children are systematically trained to blaspheme 
the Lord and all sacred things. It is heartrending to hear 
children who were good and pious but shortly before, 
utter the most horrible blasphemies even after a brief so- 
journ in these infamous places. The men and women who 
teach in the government institutions, bend all efforts to 
teach immoral practises to the young for they find this the 
most effective means for destroying their moral sense. 
For the same reason the boys and girls are frequently com- 
pelled to sleep together, and are found even in their tender 
years to be infected with disease. The priests are rightly 
urging the Faithful rather to let their children starve than 
to commit them to such dens of iniquity, for to commit 
them to these government institutions is tantamount to 
condemning them to hell. 

The Bolsheviki have, indeed, adopted most effective 
means for destroying religion and the sense of moral 
values. 

Nor are they less effective in killing off the Catholic 
priests. Let us have only one instance. In a diocese that 
had 150 priests before the persecution began, eight were 
executed by order of the Government, and twenty-eight 
others died of disease brought on by the famine (which 
latter, by the way, was largely due to the mismanagement 
of the Bolsheviki). Nor is there any prospect of filling 
the vacancies. The diocesan seminary is closed, and with 
no recruits coming in, the diocese will soon be without 
priests. The priests who have survived have been so weak- 
ened by privation, overwork, and other ills that they can- 
not be expected to live much longer or to engage in stren- 
uous work. 

Yet it is matter for thanksgiving that the priests have 
throughout the troublous days displayed heroic virtue. 
Those who were killed by the Government, faced death 
calmly and bravely. The circumstances attendant upon the 
death of some of these heroes of the Faith recall the mar- 
vels of the primitive Church. In several instances the 
priests recited the rosary with their fellow-martyrs while 
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being conducted to the place of execution, and after arriv- 
ing there they blessed the graves which were a few 
moments later to receive their bodies. Other priests when 
visiting the sick ignored the danger of contagion, though 
in more than one case their own life was the price they 
paid for the performance of their duty. Some priests who 
were themselves too ill to visit the sick, had themselves 
carried to the bedside, and barely alive themselves they 
administered the last rites. 

Nor were the priests satisfied with rendering these acts 
of spiritual mercy. They were always ready to share their 
last morsel of bread with him who had even less than that, 
and when relatives and friends were lacking to dig the 
grave, the pastor himself prepared the burial place. 

The visitor who told me of these things had been re- 
ceived, just a few weeks before, in a private audience by 
the Pope, and he related that the great White Father had 
shed tears over the misery of his children in Russia. Yet 
the Vicar of Christ had taken comfort in the thought that 
the sterling faith of the Russian Catholics displayed un- 
flinchingly throughout the bitter days of persecution would 
bring its reward in God’s own time. 

And what is the duty of the American Catholics? Shall 
we not open our hands and hearts to lend aid, both spiritual 
and corporal, to our brothers and sisters who are suffering 
and dying for our Holy Faith? 


III 
The Voice of Hope 
J. A. M. Ricney 


S NOW, and more snow, a regular Russian winter, | 
thought to myself one morning as I came down the 
hill-side viewing the uneven prospect of other hills and 
valleys with their bare trees and underbrush, a Russian 
winter in all but the sleigh-bells and pack of wolves pur- 
suing the fleet horses. I wonder just how much of our 
knowledge of Russia is traceable to some tale absorbed by 
the flaming yule-log, or to some prejudiced press-corre- 
spondent actuated by political motives? 

While we have been more and more growing into an 
attitude of hopelessness as to Russia’s future, she has 
passed through her darkest hours of famine, persecution 
and wholesale murder, and at least a gleam of hope comes 
with the knowledge that the Bolsheviki have somewhat 
qualified their original objective and have begun to quarrel 
among themselves. 

Here, again, history is only repeating itself, for condi- 
tions very similar have obtained in former times and in 
other countries. When one thinks of the French Revolu- 
tion or, further back, of how Protestantism was established 
in England, then, with striking similarity, from the “ Liv- 
ing Church” and the Communists of Russia we may see 
how the earlier events, which have grown dim in the per- 
spective of history, actually occurred. Nearly all coun- 
tries have a spurt of Bolshevism at one time or another, 
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and longer experience with it should bring civilization 
greater wisdom in dealing with the phenomenon. 

In their own ways, the spiritual and political revolutions 
of the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries have, in their 
effects, proved more or less lasting, but with ameliorating 
reactions as time progressed. The Established Church of 
England, or its royal head, no longer slays a priest for 
saying Mass, while French Catholics, in a paradoxical 
spirit of generosity, continue to elect non-Catholics and 
anti-Catholics to govern them. 

In Russia, no doubt, there will be an elongation of the 
period of persecution and strife, if not wholesale assassina- 
tion and murder under Bolshevist auspices, and then 
things will gradually become more normal. Russia will at 
least catch up eventually with European and American 
diplomacy and policies and enact its deviltry in less crude 
ways. In any case, it is the opinion of many Russians 
who appear to possess both knowledge and judgment, that 
Russia’s great change of government is a permanent thing 
and that not for a hundred years will there be any change 
except those gradual changes which necessity and circum- 
stances may dictate. The next generation of Russians will 
trace their political troubles to their forefathers, holding 
themselves blameless, and then will all nations shake hands 
with then: across seas and continents; thus will the teeth 
of the dragon be drawn. 

In its religious bearing, the popular Russian conception 
of things seems heretofore to have been misunderstcod. 
Under Czarism the people knew of only three Faiths, the 
“ Russian Faith” (meaning the Orthodox), the “ Polish 
Faith ” (meaning the Catholic) and the “ German Faith” 
(meaning the Protestant). But both Catholics and 
Protestants were negligible quantities in Russia. The 
Russian Faith was that which the people followed. There 
was, too, close cooperation between Church and State. The 
State supported the Church and the Church sustained the 
State morally. If either one made a mistake, the other 
‘smoothed it over. As a former Russian priest described 
it to the writer, using a common expression of his own 
countrymen, “one hand washed the other.” 

The chief antipathy of the Russians always was the 
Poles. The Russians were not against the Catholic Faith 
because it was Catholic nor because it had at its head 
the Pope, but because it was the “ Polish Faith.” Among 
the people at large that was its stigma, and even the Gov- 
ernment and ecclesiastics shared in this popular conceit 
because the one thing that made the Catholic Faith tangi- 
ble to them was the Polish people. And it was not a matter 
of faith only, for Poland was the door between East and 
West, between West and East, and the religious issue ha:l 
its political companion. 

In both Poland and Russia conditions have changed 
Poland has become an independent nation and whole con- 
gregations of Russians residing in Poland have become 
obedient to the Catholic Faith, while in Russia the Russian 
l‘aith has lost much of its prestige. The Bolshevist “ Liv- 
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ing Church ” has become a close competitor and a spirit of 
compromise has been introduced to the detriment of the 
older ecclesiastica: Archbishop Tikhon, the Ortho- 
dox Patriarch, ha .ted that he signed the recantation 
required by the Sc ..et Government, and it becomes more 
apparent that those who yielded but little in ecclesiastical 
matters to the Czars have become quite subservient in the 
Bolshevist regime. 

But at a time when the field is white unto the harvest 
for Catholic endeavor, the Catholic Church finds herself 
ostracized, much as in earlier days of Protestantism in 
England. It is the Catholic Church which the Russian 
Government fears, because it stands for truth and justice, 
and because in spiritual and moral matters it will not com- 
promise. When Archbishop Cieplak, uncompromising, 
and a martyr in all but death, was finally banished from 
Russia in 1923, the Catholic Church was banished with 
him. But the Church never stays banished; that is the 
romance of the ages. She dares to enter where even angels 
might fear to tread. 

Insofar as all these conditions have come to constitute 
an international question, the moral influence of the Holy 
See has not been without salutary effect. It is the preroga- 
tive and mission of the Church to prophesy unto all nations 
and to distress not only individuals but nations concerning 
their sins. Today Russia’s hand is red with blood and the 
cloud seems to have completely veiled the Mercy-seat. The 
wind has been succeeded by the whirlwind, and now must 
Russia await the still small voice. 

But another day is coming, and many believe it is com- 
ing speedily, when the political bars will be let down and 
Catholic missionaries can enter unhindered to bring spirit- 
ual and moral order out of chaos among the Russian peo- 
ple. “ That all may be one ”—this has ever been the mis- 
sionary slogan of Holy Church, and never more so than 
at the present time. When miracles of grace are needed, 
then does the Church pray and work until these miracles 
are accomplished. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department 


Is Catholic Leadership Desired? 
To the Editor of America: 

The question at the head of this letter was put by F. X. E., 
in his communication, “The Need for Catholic Leaders,” that 
appeared in the issue of America for March 7. He declares that 
there are few evidences of this desire on the part of the clergy, 
that are apparent to the interested observer. There is no doubt 
of the most urgent need of Catholic leadership, but until this 
auestion is answered in the affirmative, there is slight profit in de- 
bating the subject. 

According to Dr. James J. Walsh, Catholic leadership reached 
its zenith in the thirteenth century, and it has been steadily de- 
clining ever since. If there were any Catholic leaders in the fif- 
teenth century there would have been no Reformation ; and if there 
were real Catholic leaders now, there would be a revival as pro- 
nounced in its return to Holy Church, as was the departure led 
by Martin Luther. 
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But there is something required that is even more necessary 
than leaders. We need men worthy to be led. It is said that there 
are more than 20,000,000 Catholics in the Unite? States. Someone 
suggested that that was two, followec .!90' umber of ciphers— 
an unkind description of our Catholic*ir;... gion. But is it so 
very far from the truth? Who can name h..,.,.2 dozen outstanding 
Catholic men now living, who have made a worth-while contribu- 
tion to the thought of the nation? 

I believe we have ample material for leadership, which will be 
discovered as soon as there is actual demand for leadership. We 
must convert our apparent ciphers into real men, where every one 
can be counted upon as an integer of great value, a force that 
commands respect. I further believe that we have the best of 
material to be developed into worth-while men, men that would 
inspire leadership of the most exalted character. But this mate- 
rial must be brought together under favorable conditions, and sub- 
jected to efficient training to develop red-blooded men. 

This bringing together can be accomplished only through the 
Bishops, and when they take the initiative, then Catholic leadership 
will assert itself, a leadership that can bring back to Holy Church 
the bewildered millions of this erring world. Our Bishops missed 
the opportunity that presented itself last year in the suggested 
Catholic Quadricentenary. A similar opportunity presents itself 
in this year of Jubilee. Our millions of Catholics must first be 
brought together to get better acquainted. Then many discoveries 
will be made, discoveries of talents, of power, of enthusiasm, of 
cooperation, of initiative, of leadership, that will mean the begin- 
ning of a new age for the betterment of the world. 

New York. JoserH Rocers. 


To the Editor of AmeERIcA: 

The article in the issue of America for February 9, by Mr. 
Theodore Maynard, “The Need ior Catholic Leaders,” was in- 
deed very timely and the writer’s insistence on the necessity of 
producing Catholic leaders should furnish much food for thought 
and action among Catholics in general. 

It seems to me, however, that Mr. Maynard strikes a somewhat 
pessimistic note and therefore, for the encouragement of us all, 
I wish to state a few facts to indicate some of the progress that 
is being made by one of our Catholic colleges here in New England 
in the direction of the development of future Catholic leaders. 
I presume the same encouraging report could be made for most 
of our colleges throughout the country. 

In 1880 the number in the graduating class of this college was 
16; in 1924 the graduates had increased to 171. The present total 
enrolment for the entire college is 1,040 students—practically all 
of whom are Catholics. In addition to increasing the number of 
students, this college has increased steadily in the quality of the 
preparation for admission of its applicants, having added entrance 
examinations, and today is very much more strict in the main- 
taining of a high degree of scholarship among its student body 
than in former years when applicants for a college education were 
comparativély few in number. 

Unlike its graduates of twenty-five or thirty years ago, who 
for the most part studied for the professions, a good percentage 
of its present-day graduates are entering business life, or following 
literary and scientific pursuits, where their direct influence and 
leadership is bound to be felt. It must be taken into consideration 
that in this country the greater part of the Catholics for the past 
fifty or sixty or more years were composed of immigrant stock or 
its first generation. We are now coming to the era of the second 
and third generation of former immigrant stock who naturally are 
better equipped financially, intellectually and in the ways and spirit 
of the country than their ancestors, who were content to be the 
“hewers of wood and the drawers of water.” 

A few small examples of changed conditions might be interest- 
ing. Here in many of our New England cities and towns about 
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thirty years ago, a Catholic, for instance, applying for a position 
as an instructor in a high school, would have been courteously 
told “there is no vacancy” or would have been given some other 
plausible excuse for a refusal. Today, however, conditions are 
changed, for it is more than likely that the Catholic applicant will 
find that the chairman of the school committee is a Catholic col- 
lege graduate and frequently the same may be said of the super- 
intendent of schools, not to mention the mayor of the city or 
the president of the board of trade or other positions of leadership 
in the community. 

It seems to me that we Catholics, as a whole, are only getting 
under way in regard to assuming our proportion of leadership 
in the United States, and we can hopefully look forward from 
now on to a remarkable increase in the number of Catholics 
assuming positions of leadership in all fields of endeavor through- 
out our beloved country. 


Somerville, Mass. GeraLtp C. CARROLL. 


Financial Recompense of Religious Teachers 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos the several letters which have recently appeared in 
your columns under the above heading I am minded to set down 
here the story of a group of nuns whom I used to know very well 
some years ago. These splendid women were engaged in teaching 
the classes in our parish school. It had been agreed that they 
were to be paid, each month twenty dollars per teacher, but they 
received their money, not when it was due, but rather when it 
suited the convenience of our old pastor to give it to them. His 
Reverence, God rest him! was the monarch of all that he surveyed 
within the confines of our parish. And that which he did not see, 
the niece, who was his housekeeper, saw and noted and reported. 
The distinction as to the niece, by the way, is important because 
there were three of them who resided with their uncle in our 
parish house. Some of our folk were mean enough to suggest 
that the sole purpose of their abode with our pastor was to make 
up a foursome at “ forty-fives,” but this was an unfair statement. 
The truth is that the nieces were unmarried ladies whose parents 
were dead. The world was a very bad world in those days and 
our parish was set down in a neighborhood that was “ tough.” 
There is no telling what might have happened to the nieces were 
they to have been cast adrift and removed from the care and 
guidance of their priest uncle. 

But, be that as it may, the nuns, unlike the nieces, were housed 
in a miserable hole that was a disgrace. It was unsanitary, un- 
clean and unfitted for any group of decent folk, much less a com- 
munity of Religious women. The “important items of housing, 
water, light, heat,” mentioned by your correspondent in your issue 
of February 28, were paid for by the nuns and not by the pastor. 
Out of the twenty dollars per nun, which they were supposed to get 
each month, the nuns had to pay all their expenses. And, as hap- 
pened more than once in my time, when one of the nuns had to be 
sent away, suffering from what was called in those days the “ de- 
cline,” the community was called upon to look after her out of 
the general fund of the community. 

I recall that during one winter the nuns were not “paid” for 
a stretch of four months. On this occasion some of the poorer 
folk in our parish clubbed together and purchased for the nuns 
several barrels of flour, a few hams and three or four sacks of 
potatoes. The housekeeper got wind of this and the old pastor 
promptly became very indignant. He denounced his charitable 
people from the altar and told them frankly to mind their own 
business. This, very properly, they refused to do. We had one 
or two strong men in those days, one of whom made it his busi- 
ness to report the whole affair to the Bishop with the result that 
the nuns were “paid” promptly—for a while. Within the year, 
however, we were back again at the old practise, with the pastor 
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remitting to the nuns when it suited his own convenience or when 
one of the nieces “had time to make out the check.” 

All of which is respectfully submitted as my contribution to 
the general discussion having to do with the financial recompense 
of our Religious teachers. I would like to go on record as of the 
conviction that if there is any danger of our Religious teachers— 
nuns, Brothers or priests—being encouraged to “too much self- 
pity,” then the times have changed. I have noted and marked a 
desire, which amounts almost to a passion among some few of 
the clergy, to get hold of a lot of money. It may be that the Re- 
ligious teachers have caught some of this spirit, but I doubt it. 
I have always felt that most Catholics are a lot of “ pikers” when 
it comes to doing anything, in a substantial way, for the nuns. 
So miserably have we done by them that the less said about it, 
the better for all concerned. The truth may yet leak out and if 
it does we shall be made to suffer very much embarrassment. 

Washingtox. Eucene WEARE. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It was a great relief to your many honest readers when E. L, 
who began the controversy on the “ Financial Recompense of Re- 
ligious Teachers,” announced in your issue of February 28, 1925, 
that he was “ signing off.” 

Concerning the Religious he seems to know “they live in com- 
munities, and thus can live much more cheaply than people of 
the world.” But he does not seem to realize, much less admit, 
that the same “ people of the world” live in their own little com- 
munities (families), in which the earnings of the bread-winner 
are pooled for the benefit of all. A little thought given to this 
by E. I. would soon make him appreciate that, for the Religious 
community, a dollar goes no further toward the purchase of the 
necessities of life than it does in the “community” (family) of 
the “people of the world.” 

As for his items of light, heat, water and telephone, “ that 
should be added to the salary actually paid,” he has evidently no 
conception of the costs of such items as compared with the cost 
of food and clothing. It would pay him to find out the relative 
values in each case, so that, should he give us another “ concert” 
he will be able to show tangible evidence that he knows “ what 
he is talking about.” 

It would enlighten him greatly if, in his investigation, he would 
find out how much income a Religious community derives from 
a music teacher; evidently, he knows absolutely nothing about this 
phase of the subject. I feel that he reached the perfection of ridi- 
cule when, “in his humble judgment,” he figured that the salary 
of a Religious teacher does “not fall far short of that received 
by public school teachers.” If E. L., after he learns the true facts, 
can show by any stretch of his imagination, how, “in his humble 
judgment,” a paltry sum of $300 to $600 a year paid to the Reli- 
gious community for the services of one of its members can be 
so increased, by the considerations of furnished house and the 
other items’ he mentions, that it does not fall far short of the 
$1,500 to $3,200 received by public school teachers, he is a “ fourth- 
dimension ” exponent and to the rest of us he means nothing, which 
we feel he has meant from his first appearance in your esteemed 
paper. 

Further, E. I. “thinks” that Religious teachers make big sacri- 
fices, but not “ financial sacrifices.” If E. I. would do some real 
“ thinking ” and learn the true facts he could then “ think” aright. 

t would then appear to him in its proper light that not only do 
Religious make sacrifices, but that Religious make big “ financial ” 
sacrifices, and these financial sacrifices have brought to the verge 
of bankruptcy the majority of.the Religious communities in the 
United States. 

It is owing to this condition of finances that Religious communi- 
ties are unable to expand, and not, as E. I. would have one think, 
to any lack of vocations. How can a Religious community justify 
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its acceptance of subjects if it has not in its power the where- 
withal to feed and clothe them? How about it, E. 1.? And how 
can a Religious community support its mother house, or novitiate, 
or training college when its members already in the field do not 
receive enough recompense to feed and clothe themselves? 

Does E. I. feel, in all honesty, that a salary of $30 to $50 a 
month will feed, clothe, educate, pay doctors’ and dentists’ bills 
(for he admits that Religious are human), pay housekeepers’ sal- 
ary, supply house utensils, clean the windows, pay the laundry 
bills, pay necessary carfare, and finally, in the end, pay the burial 
expenses of a Religious who gave his all to the great cause of 
Catholic education? And all this without mentioning the necessary 
support of the house of training. 

If E. I. or anyone else can do this on $30 to $50 a month, 
then let me ask them to show us how it actually can be done with- 
out their vain and useless theorizing, unaccompanied by practical 
knowledge or first-hand experience. 

We do not ask your sympathy, E. I., nor do we ask it of any- 
one else. But what we do ask is enough to keep body and soul 
together to continue our good work and further, to provide for 
sticcessors to continue our work in the classroom. We ask for a 
square deal and we are entitled to it. 

Brooklyn. BrorHer Raymonp, F-.S.C. 


Efficient Propagation of the Faith 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the article which appeared in America for February 28, 
“A New Problem in Medical Missions,” by Mr. Floyd Keeler, 
the author stresses the necessity for assistance, which is after all 
an old, old problem. To me it seems of great importance to con- 
sider the means and methods to be employed in obtaining financial 
support for this exalted enterprise. If Protestants gave nearly 
$50,000,000 to the foreign missions in 1923, there are two good 
reasons for it. Protestants have more wealth and give more freely, 
while it is notorious that Catholics who have an abundance of 
money are not noted for their liberality to their own religious 
cause. Hence if past history is to be our guide, we must, as 
nearly always, depend upon the great multitude of the Faithful— 
the poor and the middle class which make up our communion. 

Now as to the most effective method of reaching these of «he 
Faith, and creating in them a living, growing and lasting interest 
ir the work and wants of these missionaries, I may say that the 
press and pulpit have proved the most effective in the most suc- 
cessful diocese. 

I refer to that unparalleled organization, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith of the Archdiocese of Boston, Mass. 
Their diocesan weekly, the Pilot, is a paper at once efficient and 
available—a combination not always to be found in the press. It 
is to be had at all the churches, and carries the fullest and most 
intimate news of the world’s missionaries, their work and their 
appeals for assistance, right to the homes and hearts of the read- 
ers. The Propagation office also sends its priests to the various 
churches to present to the Faithful the urgent needs of the labor- 
ers in God’s vineyard, thus enabling all who will to share in the 
reward of an apostle. The result is that the Boston Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith has been for years sending more 
money to the missions than any other branch of the Propagation 
of the Faith in the world. 

Of course we must give full credit to its indefatigable director, 
the Right Rev. Joseph F. McGlinchey, for such splendid success. 
He is a priest of rare and large experience in missionary work, 
and the fact that he finds these two arms of assistance so efficient, 
the press and pulpit, and obtains through them the wonderful 
results of their cooperation, proves that whatever else may come in 
the way of assistance, they are indispensable and worthy of the 
fullest application in all dioceses. His Eminence, Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, holds the missions very dear to his heart, as can be seen by 
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the following extracts taken from his leaflet, issued by the Boston 
Society. His Eminence says: 

No Catholic in any of our great and wealthy centers can 
learn of the sufferings and privations of the priests and 
Sisters in Africa, in China, yes, even in many parts of our 
own America, and not blush at the thought, of his own cold- 
ness and indifference to the one thing which really matters 
—the spread of the Gospel of Christ. _ 

Where we cannot reach our money will—money, plenty of 
money, all we can spare, to build schools and asylums and hos- 
pitals in the heart of Africa, and thé center of Asia. Any- 
where and everywhere the new apostle has penetrated to con- 
sole and brighten the lives of the countless millions who are 
waiting for our help since they cannot help themselves. Let 
us never forget this: to keep the Faith we must propagate it. 
Let us hope that a sufficient number of well-to-do Catholics 

will assist materially in the noble work of medical missions, and 
let us pray for that result. But let us also remember that as the 
press and pulpit have proved themselves the powerful arms of 
the missionary, not excepting prayer, of course, so the bone and 
sinew of these arms have been the great body of Catholics who, 
while not possessed of much wealth, have shown themselves the 
most generous. It is to this class that we must look for assistance, 
and to them we must appeal and reach out for help. 


Hoboken, T. H. G. 


Dr. Eliot’s List of Famous Men 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. John W. Burke, of Yonkers, New York, in his communica- 
tion of February 28, “Dr. Eliot’s List of Famous Men,” ex- 
presses the wish that “ Dr. Eliot’s list should be corrected by com- 
petent scholars.” I heartily concur with him in this, and while I 
cannot add to the corrections, so aptly started by Mr. Burke, I 
can call to his attention the language of a “competent scholar” 
giving his opinion of another list published some time back by the 
“renowned president emeritus of Harvard.” 

On October 20, 1909, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge wrote Theo- 
dore Roosevelt thus: 

President Eliot’s list has caused a good deal of pretty ad- 
verse comment. It is an absurd list for general purposes. He 

did it for some publishing house and, I suppose, was well paid. 

He is not in the least a literary man; his training as you know 

was scientific. It appears that he went to a professor of Eng- 

lish literature at Harvard who made him out a very good list 
of what you might call specimens of English literature ; having 
got this list, Eliot then proceeded to amend it with books which 


he happened to think of himself and the result is what you 
see. 


From this it appears our “prophet is without honor” among 
those who should know him best, the most distinguished of old 


Harvard’s sons. So these lists, very probably, cause some amuse-- 


ment at the reunions of the “boys”; they remind one of a line 
by Holmes: 
“ There’s the ‘Eminent ’—what’s his name?—don’t make me 
laugh.” 

While the eminent “competent scholar,” and alumnus of Har- 
vard, who penned this opinion has passed away we can accept his 
dictum as perfectly sound and apply the doctrine of stare decisis. 

Washington. Wo. J. Tostn. 


Joint Pastoral of Croatian Bishops 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your well-known desire for accuracy prompts me to point out 
that in the joint episcopal letter of the Croat Bishops, of which 
you give two extracts in your issue of February 14, quoted from 
the Daily American Tribune, there is no allusion whatever to 
persecution by the Serbs. Indeed, the word Serb does not once 
occur in the document, which lies before me as published in the 
official organ of the Archdiocese of Zagreb, Katolicki List. This 
very edifying and beautiful pastoral is concerned not at all with 
present day politics, but with the moral and religious regeneration 
of the people to whom Almighty God grants the privilege of 
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celebrating the thousandth anniversary of the erection of the King- 
dom of Croatia under the great King Tomislav. 


After the vicissitudes and turmoils of centuries [runs the 
pastoral] the Croatian people stand today, youthful and vig- 
orous, free on their own soil, svoj na svome, wreathed in the 
laurels of a glorious past, and proud of their title of “ defend- 
ers of Europe.” The Bishops then appeal to this Catholic peo- 
ple for a renewal of faith and fresh devotion to the Church 
to which they owe so much. Irreligion, intemperance, and 
blasphemy are the open sores of Croatia today. Not only in the 
cities and towns but even in the villages of Croatia, the 
Papacy, the Hierarchy, and the clergy are decried. Let this 
jubilee year of Croat history, which coincides with the Holy 
Year, therefore mark a return to God, and to the practise of 
the Faith of our Forefathers. 


The feast of the Sacred Heart this year is to be a day of special 
expiation and prayer throughout the country, and there will be 
universal Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The Bishops of Yugoslavia are less concerned with political con- 
troversy than with the spiritual needs of their flocks; and this 
very pastoral was the cause of a bitter outbreak by an unworthy 
Catholic, who is, unfortunately, today the leader of a traditionally 
Catholic people. The attacks of Stepan Raditch, levelled on this 
occasion against the Papacy, the Episcopate, and clergy, have 
already been exposed in the pages of America. It is indeed a cry- 
ing anomaly, as the Katolicki List has often pointed out, that Cro- 
atia should put its trust in a reviler of the Catholic Faith and 
a scoffer at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Actually he lies, in 
prison, awaiting trial for his dealings with the Bolsheviki of 
Moscow. 

Vainly do his ‘sympathizers seek to connect Croatia’s involved 
situation with a “persecution by the Serbs,” an allegation un- 
scrupulously attributed to the Catholic Bishops. 


London. * A. CHrISTITCH. 


Need of Catholic Summer Resorts 
To the Editor of America: 

I imagine that throughout the country there are many thousands 
who are beginning to debate the questions: “ Where shall we spend 
the summer? Where can we meet some nice Catholic people?” 
These questions are seldom answered satisfactorily, and the latter 
question is becoming more and more insistent each year. 

There are hundreds of summer residential colonies throughout 
the country under the patronage of Methodists, Baptists, Quakers, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Freemasons, artists, actors, writers, 
etc., etc., and there is but one at Cliff-Haven that appeals to Cath- 
olics. There ought to be many. 

These summer communities have an enormous social influence 
for good or ill, on the lives of those who frequent them. Many 
thousands of Catholics spend part of their summers at the popular 
summer resorts, where all sorts of people are met; and the ex- 
cesses of these resorts are demoralizing Catholics who patronize 
them. Parents are much concerned as to the safety of their chil- 
dren, and the dangers are increasing each year. Even a week or 
two at some of the most frequented resorts, has ruined the lives 
of many of our young men and young women. 

The Catholic Summer School on Lake Champlain has been un- 
able for some time to accommodate many who seek that attractive 
resort. But for the one who desires an inland resort, there are 
a score who wish to get near the sea shore. Why not one or more 
Catholic colonies along the shore of Long Island or New Jersey? 
Such resorts would exert a social and religious influence of 
enormous value. People get better acquainted at the seashore in 
forty-eight hours than in a city in forty-eight months. Parents 
would welcome such resorts as they would have a guarantee as 
to the moral and religious character of those with whom their 
children associated. Such resorts would bring our young men and 
young women together under favorable auspices, and help to 
stem the rising tide of mixed marriages. 


Brooklyn. M. J. O’ConneE Lt. 
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Catholics, Jews and the “Y” 
ITH a gesture of regal liberality, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in the State of New York 
proposes to allow Catholics and Jews membership on its 
board of directors. But the motion is a gesture merely. 
On closer examination it appears that while Catholics and 
Jews will be required to pay the fees exacted from all 
without discrimination, the Association will limit member- 
ship on the boards of directors in the proportion of one 
Catholic or Jew to nine doughty Protestants, thereby 

assuring its essentially Protestant character. 

Sensible Catholics and Jews will decline the gesture 
and its possible results with thanks. For the Association is 
and has ever been a Protestant, not a Christian, Associa- 
tion. It is chartered as a Protestant body, and as such, 
it may legally limit its membership as it deems fit. No fault 
is to be found with non-Catholics who seek its privileges, 
hut Catholics are as out of place in an association which 
legally and by open avowal is Protestant as they would be 
in any other society founded to promote a non-Catholic 
creed or to foster religious interests condemned by the 
Catholic Church. 

The young Catholic will do well to consult his spiritual 
advisers before he submits his application for membersbix 
in the Association. To some, it may be a proximate occa- 
sion of sin against the Faith or even of loss of Faith. To 
all, it would seem, membership in the Association must 
bring with it a loss of wholesome self-respect. Catholics 
are received by the Association only on tolerance. Even 
in those branches in which eighty per cent of the members 
are Catholics and Jews, ninety per cent of the directors 
must be evangelical Protestants. It is clear that the Asso- 
ciation does not consider its interests safe when entrusted 
to a board of directors composed of one Protestant and 
four Jews or Catholics, and this apprehension is well justi- 
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fied. For the Association is a Protestant association, and 
can hardly take for granted that a board of directors which 
is not Protestant will properly conserve its interests as a 
Protestant society. A Catholic director of the Association 
must find himself in a position even more anomalous than 
that of a Catholic who merely holds membership. As a 
director, he is bound in honor to further the welfare of 
the Association, chiefl¥ by increasing its membership and 
its financial resources. In practise, this means that a Cath- 
olic has pledged himself to help a Protestant society to 
promote with new energy the interests of a creed which 
in conscience he is obliged to anathematize. This he cannot 
do without a total loss of honor, and in many, if not in a 
majority of, instances, without sin against the Faith. 

If the obligations of a director, or, for that matter, of 
a member of the Young Men’s Christian Association, are 
found in conflict with the obligations imposed by the Cath- 
olic religion, the duties of religion must prevail. It is only 
the weak and the dishonorable who will palter or fail, and 
it can not be thought that it is this type of men which the 
Association wishes to engage as its directors. The sum 
of the matter is that the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is a Protestant society, and Catholics will do well to 
recognize towards it those duties only which are imposed 
by justice and charity. Membership in the Association, 
still less membership on its board of directors, is not one 
of those duties. 


“A House of Prayer for All People” 


[* appealing to the public for funds to complete his 
cathedral, the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New 
York has again exposed himself to the gibes of the irre- 
pressible Dr. Guthrie. Although abandoned by Bishop 
Manning, “ believe me,” protests Dr. Guthrie, “I am not 
at all lonesome.” Dr. Guthrie is too busy to feel the pangs 
of abandonment, for since the retirement of Dr. Grant 
it has fallen chiefly to his lot to act as a thorn in the 
cushion of his ecclesiastical superior. Dr. Guthrie has 
entered upon what he conceives to be his duty with a zest 
which indicates his liking for the task and an ability to 
carry it on with a large degree of publicity. When on a 
recent occasion, Bishop Manning returned Dr. Guthrie’s 
contribution of $500, it was not to be thought that the re- 
buff could be passed over in silence. Dr. Guthrie forth- 
with convened « masting at his church and held counsel 
witn a umque givup. An architect had been summoned, to- 
gether with a few lawyers and a “ hobo poet ” with a flair 
for blasphemy, while the clergy were represented by the 
redoubtable Dr. Frank Crane and the Rev. G. A. Carsten- 
sen. 

As would appear from the newspaper accounts, the 
attention of the audience was primarily directed to a slogan 
which ushered in the campaign for funds. According to 
this slogan, Bishop Manning proposed to build “a house 
of prayer for all people,” and his intention was set forth 
on many a tract, pamphlet and billboard. Dr. Guthrie 
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agreed with Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., that there was 
a slip between the cup of performance and the lip of 
promise. While one might wish that Dr. Guthrie and his 
associates, among them the Unitarian clergyman, Dr. Pot- 
ter, were more temperate in their strictures upon Bishop 
Manning, it can hardly be denied that, in the main, their 
criticisms are wholly justified. For the building on Morn- 
ingside Heights is not and can never be “a house of prayer 
for all people.” It is, de facto, a Protestant church, or, 
more specifically, a church primarily designed for the use 
of a small body of Protestants affiliated with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Almost as much was admitted by the 
Rev. G. A. Carstensen who undertook to defend his Bishop 
at Dr. Guthrie’s meeting. “ It is a house of prayer for all 
people,” said this gentleman, “but not for all kinds of 
people nor for all kinds of prayer. There cannot be any 
place in it for the distinctive elaborations of papal cere- 
monial any more than for the peculiar gyrations of the 
Holy Rollers.” Thereupon, with solemn mien, and after 
an unsuccessful attempt to avoid a friendly pat on the 
back from the liberal Dr. Guthrie, Dr. Carstensen sat 
down. 

As more than half the population of New York is made 
up of Jews and Catholics, and in view of the further fact 
that a large percentage of the other half is not particularly 
given to habits of prayer, it is certainly true that neither 
in Dr. Carstensen’s sense nor in Bishop Manning’s is the 
cathedral on Morningside Heights “a house of prayer for 
all people.” It is a building, as Dr. Carstensen probably 
meant to imply, under the control of a Protestant clergy- 
man, for the time being Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
cepal Church in the city of New York, in whom is vested 
the right to restrict its use to such services as he may be 
able to countenance. But Dr. Carstensen need not fear 
that real, as distinguished from titular, Catholics will de- 
sert the Church on whose altars is found the Real Pres- 
ence of Our Lord Jesus Christ, to pour forth their prayers 
on the crag near Amsterdam Avenue. If “it makes no 
difference what one believes,” it makes no difference 
where one prays, or according to what formula, or in what 
religious services he takes part. But Catholics believe and 
according to their belief do they pray. They have learned 
to pray from the teaching of the One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, and they know that no other can teach 
with her authority or share in it. Now as always lex cre- 
dendi lex orandi, the rule of prayer is the rule dictated by 
Faith. 


A New Prohibition Broom 


N many respects, Mr. Emory Buckner, the rtew Fed- 
eral District attorney in New York is living up to 
the traditional description of the new broom. As he says 
very correctly, while he did not make the law, he is 
obliged to enforce it, not as a policeman but as a prosecu- 
tor. How soon this broom so vigorously wielded will wear 
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out and become only a Big Stick, must be left for time 
and for Mr. Buckner to determine. 

Whether or not Mr. Buckner succeeds where many have 
failed egregiously, the new campaign against the demon 
rum should do much to clarify the public mind on pro- 
hibition as interpreted and fostered by the Volstead law. 
It has been asserted that “there are 1,000, or, possibly, 
2,000 saloons in the city of New York,” and Mr. Buckner 
agrees with the local Prohibition director that these esti- 
mates are probably correct. If it be asked why a thousand 
saloons flourish in New York five years after the enact- 
ment of the Federal law which forbids them even to exist, 
various answers are possible. The first is the simple 
truth that the people of New York do not approve the 
Volstead act. This fact is not stated to justify the whole- 
sale violation of the law in New York, and throughout 
the country, but merely to indicate the practical impossi- 
bility of enforcing sumptuary legislation which does not in 
truth reflect the will of the people. In the second place, 
it may be noted that the presence of these saloons does 
not argue incompetency on part of Colonel Haywood, Mr. 
Buckner’s predecessor. Colonel Haywood probably did all 
that was possible, considering the state of the public mind 
and the inadequacy of the staff assigned to New York by 
the Government. As a matter of fact, so cluttered were 
the courts with prohibition cases during Colonel Hay- 
wood’s incumbency that little attention could be given to 
other actions of equal or even of greater public moment. 
At that, it is conceded that convictions were few, and that 
the chief factors in this illegal trade were not reached. 

In five years the Government has spent nearly $100,- 
000,000 in its effort to enforce this unpopular law. It has 
fleets scattered along our coasts and an army of agents 
spread throughout the country. The statement that never 
before in our history has the Government provided so 
large and expensive a machine for the enforcement of a 
single law, is probably true. It may also be true that the 
law cannot be adequately enforced unless the Anti-Saloon 
League plan of enforcing it by transforming our army, 
our navy, and our aircraft into a police force, is adopted. 
But Governments which seek to attain their purposes 
chiefly by threats of punishment invariably fail. When 
men cannot be dragooned into obeying an act of Congress 
which makes the exercise of an innocuous personal habit 
a crime, it would seem to be proper and necessary to 
amend the act, or repeal it. 


Padlocking the Constitution 
HERE are some noble pages in Story on the right of 
trial by jury in criminal cases. From very early 
times, he observes, it was insisted upon by our ancestors 
“as the great bulwark of their civil and political liber- 
ties, and watched with an unceasing jealousy and solici- 
tude.” No man “shall be arrested,” he quotes from a 
fundamental article of the Magna Charta, “but by the 
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judgment of his peers,” and this judgment, explains Story, 
is “a trial by jury.” 

But when Congress passed the Volstead act, the unceas- 
ing jealousy and solicitude of our ancestors was forgotten, 
or rather, reprobated. It is this phase of the act which 
Mr. Buckner proposes to invoke, moved chiefly, it may be 
supposed, by an apprehension that jury trials will consume 
much time and convict few offenders. “ Should every de- 
fendant demand a jury trial,” he writes, “it would take 
500 years to try the cases we now have.” Hence, by grace 
of the Volstead act, the trial by jury will be abolished in 
these cases. The law is necessarily slow, but if it cannot 
mete out justice to all these defendants before the expira- 
tion of the year 2425, it is plain that some method un- 
known to our fathers must be invoked. 

The operation of the “padlock” clause of the Vol- 
stead act is illustrated by a trial which began and was 
finished, at one sitting. The keeper of a small hotel ad- 
mitted that he had sold whiskey on the premises; there- 
upon the judge, acting upon his own proper motion, 
ordered the hotel closed for three months, canceled the 
lease, thereby causing the defendant the loss of a business 
worth $40,000, and enjoined him from ever selling liquor 
again. Should this injunction be violated, the defendant 
can be sent to prison for contempt of court. No criticism 
can attach to the court for using powers granted under the 
Volstead act, and none is here intended. Criticism should 
be directed against the Congress which decided that it was 


Liter 


Spanish and Italian Authors* 


T was Cervantes, I believe, who declared that he would 
rather “cut off the hand that wrote” than tempt the 
reader “ to any evil desire or thought by the perusal of his 
work.” Some present-day writers in Spain, as in many 
other countries, do not agree with this sentiment. Such 
are Concha Espino and Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. Mention 
this latter to a cultured Spaniard and he will look pained, 
but with true Spanish gentility he will inform you that 
Blasco is a sensationalist and really too lurid for serious 
consideration. 

Although Spain may not be keen in claiming the above 
as her children, she does take pride in presenting to the 
world those two men, so aptly called the “ Professors of 
Happiness,” the Quinteros brothers. They are not realists 
in the sense of the Russians, nor yet of Ibsen and Strind- 
berg, but they are realists in that they reflect faithfully 
the real conditions of their beloved Andalusia, with its 
clean and healthy living. These brothers do not claim 





*The fifth of a series of articles on the contemporary literatures of Europe. 
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of greater moment to prevent the sale of beer than to pre- 
serve one of the most important of all our constitutional 
rights. Yet if an accused man can be deprived by Con- 
gress of his right to trial by a jury of his peers, he can 
also be deprived of his right to be informed of the nature 
end cause of the accusation made against him; of the right 
to be confronted with his accusers; of the right to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor; 
and of the right to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense. In brief, if Congress, to secure the purposes of 
the Volstead law, may abolish even one right guaranteed 
in the Constitution, it may for the enforcement of other 
laws, abolish any right whatsoever, regardless of the guar- 
antees of the Constitution. 

The validity of the “ padlock” clause of the Volstead 
act has not as yet been tested in the higher Federal courts. 
But whatever view may be entertained by these tribunals, 
it is to be hoped that public opinion can be roused to the 
necessity of demanding its repeal by Congress. There 
is here no question of beer and pretzels but of the preser- 
vation of our constitutional rights. If Congress is to be 
suffered to play fast and loose with the Ten Amendments, 
then, in Story’s language, the great bulwark of our civil 
and political liberties has been destroyed. Even the most 
case-hardened prohibitionist should be able to recognize 
that the guarantees of the Sixth Amendment are of in- 
finitely greater value to society than the sumptuary legis- 
lation of the Eighteenth. 


ature 


to be original, they simply hold up the mirror and reflect 
human nature. It is said that a person, after reading any 
one of their many plays, could go to Spain, especially 
Andalusia, and feel as if he had spent his days there, so 
faithfully have they portrayed their country. They are 
optimists of high order and rejoice that they are alive and 
enjoying God’s graces. Their philosophy teaches that all 
men can be happy if they so wish and if they fail to find 
happiness, they alone are responsible. 

What the Quinteros brothers are to Andalusia, Angel 
Guimera is to Catalonia. For a time his dramas showed 
a marked influence of Shakespeare and of the French, 
but ere long he turned his talents to depicting in prose 
dramas, the common people. He has written comedies, 
farces, and medieval plays. He has avoided the 
“problem” or “idea” play, except for En Pélvora, in 
which he treats of industrial conditions, and for “ The 
Young Queen,” wherein he advocates democracy and 
republicanism. 

The most expressive description of Pio Baroja is the 
word “Zolaesque.” In one of his books, “ Youth and 
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Egolatry,” he states that he has a grudge against life and 
society in general. His own rule of life appears to be the 
callow doctrine “play the game,” never bother about 
right or wrong, but look only to your own advancement. 

He is one of the school fathered by Dario, the so called 
‘“ modernist ” movement, which went over to Spain from 
South America. He is religiously agnostic, anarchistic, 
and contends that,man has made no progress towards a 
state of perfection. 

Baroja claims that he has modeled himself after Poe, 
Dickens, Balzac, Dostoievski and Stendhal, that he tries to 
express for mankind what each of these men expressed. 
Like Balzac, he wishes to mirror the picture of his own 
times; he strives for the pity of Dickens; he imitates 
Stendhal in a cold analysis of the workings of the miud 
of man; he hates oppression like the Russian; and he 
tries to make Poe’s idea of criticism the foundation of his 
own writings. 

That Benavente is a prolific writer is due to the demand 
of that public which patronizes the theater. He is essen- 
tially a moralist but he seasons his preaching with wit and 
humor. It is not very often that the influence of Ibsen 
can be seen in the writers of Spain, but Benavente has 
slight taints of him, in so far as he questions whether or 
not the laws of conventional society may always be best. 
Hombrecito and “ Soul Triumphant ” show Ibsenistic in- 
fluence. Shakespeare, Echegaray and Alarcon, the six- 
teenth century Mexican, have also been his models. 

It would be difficult to find any definite doctrine in 
Benavente, despite the fact that he considers himself a 
moral uplifter and claims that he has sacrificed his art to 
preaching. He obtains his effects through kindly irony 
and fanciful soarings. In his treatment of human nature 
he is indulgent and sympathetic; perhaps, for this reason 
he portrays no characters that are wicked in any great 
degree. He idealizes woman’s love in his thesis-plays 


.and shows marvelous insight in his analysis of the fem- 


inine heart. At times, however, he is merciless in his 
attacks on the Spanish aristocracy and “high society ” ; 
but he chooses to laugh at the nobility because “ it would 
uot be right to laugh at the other unfortunates and people 
must laugh at some one.” In addition to his plays, of 
varying length and most diverse types, he has made many 
adaptations and translations and has written several novels 
and short stories. 

Among the less known dramatists are Linares Rivas, 
whose satires, though not bitter, do not spare the faulis 
of Spanish society; Gregorio Sierra, who emphasizes the 
maternal yearning in every woman’s heart; Joaquin 
Dicenta with his touch of light realism; and Santiago 
Rusifiol whose “ The Mystic ” presents the heroism of the 
priest. 

Very few of the wholesome Spanish writers have been 
translated into English; however, there are versions of 
Valdes, Galdos and Alarcon. 

Among the literatures of creative thought, the Italian 
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not only ranks among the greatest, but may even be con- 
sidered as the very first. The number of books and 
authors is so great that it is with difficulty that we make 
a choice for these notes. 

In this country and in recent years we have heard a 
great deal of Luigi Pirandello. Like Panzini, he was a 
schoolmaster and for more than twenty-five years wrote 
short stories without attaining great success—he had too 
many better competitors, D’Annunzio, Serao, Praga, 
Bracco, Giacosa, Fogazzaro—until the appearance of his 
“The Late Mattia Pascal,” a novel untrue to life and 
improbable. His fame rests principally upon his dramatic 
achievements. But his plays contain far too much philoso- 
phical analysis of life to be widely popular. 

This “ prophet of young Italy’s creeds, interpreter of 
Italian problems, the Mussolini of Italian spiritual dip- 
lomacy, should be known as Pirandello the Universal.” 
Thus grandiloquently has some one written of a man who, 
according to a foremost Italian critic, lived in a world 
consisting of the tiny word “I.” In his own native Italy, 
Pirandello is far from being nationally admired. No 
mention is made of him in Ferrari’s Letteratura Italiana 
(1911 Hoepli edition) or in Martini’s Prose IJtaliene 
Moderne, two standard books on Italian literature. 

After Jammes met Claudel, he asked himself “ Where 
lies the truth?” Thereupon he started on his quest and 
found “truth.” But with Pirandello, we find the same 
question, “ What is truth?” asked over and over again 
until it becomes monotonous. As far as we can discover, 
he offers no solution, but on the contrary, leaves the 
question open to his readers. In Cosi e se vi pare he 
inquires “ Can anything be established for certain? Does 
‘literal truth’ really exist? Is not one’s idea of truth 
entirely dependent upon one’s own outlook on life?” 
Hence, he asserts “ Nething is true.” 

As an antidote to Pirandello we should take up the 
healthy Giacosa; his medieval plays and comedies are 
as entertaining as are his later social dramas. His kind- 
ness and sympathy for the weaknesses of mankind are 
ever present, yet he insists upon a high moral standard for 
all. Together with Luigi Illica, he wrote the libretti of 
Puccini’s operas La Tosca, La Boheme, and Madame 
Butterfly. The Italian people idolized him. Enrico 
Brutti is intent upon social reforms, a strong supporter 
of religion and a critic of the religious laxity of his people. 
Roberto Bracco, like Giacosa, is moral in tone with his 
family quarrels ending up happily for all engaged in them. 

Grazia Deledda will be found more interesting for her 
pictures of Sardinian life than for any other reason; she 
has more gloom than gladness in her stories. One is safe 
in calling Matilde Serao a modified female Zola; in fact 
Bourget called her book J] Paese di Cuccagna “ an Italian 
Assomoir.” In spite of her French realism, on which she 
feasted when she was a girl, she gives us vivid pictures 
of the poor people of Naples with their joys and their 
sorrows, but mostly the Jatter. Panzini, the school teacher, 
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was like D’Annunzio, a disciple of Carducci; he urges all 
to have ideals and to follow them; his humor as in / 
Padrone sono Me, is rich, but it is filled with sadness. 
Two years after the war appeared the famed Storia di 
Cristo by Giovanni Papini. Within two months the book 
had reached its fifth edition, and thereafter was translated 
into most modern languages. The author said that 
“humanity was rushing headlong into a bottomless pit 
and if it is to be Saved then a return to the teaching of 
Christ is essential.” Papini himself had helped to push 
humanity into the pit and he considered it his duty to 
rescue humanity. Though there was a certain heroism 
in his about-face, it is not entirely true that Papini has 
changed fundamentally. But since there are so many 
divergent views about him, even in his own country, and 
since so many legends have already gathered about him, 
one hesitates to attempt a decisive characterization of him. 
In his younger days, Papini, under the pseudonym, Gian 
Falco, wrote the blasphemous Le Memorie d’Iddio. Even 
the most hardened scoffer, one who would accept Car- 
ducci’s “ Hymn to Satan,” shuddered at this work. Later, 
this same Papini, receiving and accepting the grace of God, 
made herculean efforts to undo the harm. Years after he 
wrote “ Jesus the Sinner” he was inspired to make his 
complete submission by the “Life of Christ.” During 
his early years Papini reminds one of the Chantecler who 
imagines that it is he who draws away the darkness of 
the night and brings the sunlight by his crowing. But as 
he advanced to greater maturity of mind, step by step, 
he ceased his blatancy. His was a mind that had to pass 
through varied experiences ; always, however, he had the 
character which awaited firmer delineation by the hand 
of time. Though not generally known, it was his mother 
and his wife, both deeply pious, who inspired him onward 
and upward. And it was by the advice of his friend, the 
one time anarchist, Domenico Giuliotti, “to be a fool 
among the wise ones of the world,” that he finally came 
into the Church. His conversion was not through emo- 
tionalism, as some have tried to prove; in his own words, 
it was through deep thought and conviction. The change 
from Papini the blasphemer to Papini the humble is 
proved by his wonderfully soul-stirring “ Life of Christ.” 
And now he has promised a life of the Blessed Virgin that 
will “say of her what was never said of any woman.” 
The same soil that produced a Papini bore also a Giosué 
Borsi. He, too, had strayed away from God and had 
returned. Had he not been killed in battle, in 1915, the 
world would probably never have seen his inspiring book 
composed “with the idea of praying and meditating in 
writing.” This book “ A Soldier’s Confidences With God ” 
is all the more remarkable in that its author was a man 
of the world, and that it was written in the trenches amid 
the roar and din of active warfare. Ordinarily it is rash 
to prophesy, but it seems certain that this book will take 
a place with the great “ confessions ” of literature. 
Cuester A. S. Fazakas. 
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VANITY 


She sat one morn by a looking-glass 
Watching her youth and her beauty pass; 
And she spied on her cheek a pallor repose 
And she powdered it o’er with a radiant rose. 


She sat one noon by a mirror pool 
Watching the light in her eyes grow cool; 
And she spied on her forehead a silver hair 
And she tucked it away in complete despair. 


She sat one eve by a starlit well 

Watching the charm that the years dispel ; 

And she spied a wee wrinkle run over her face 
And she rubbed it out quickly in utter disgrace. 


She slept one night in a narrow grave 

Watching the poppies and lilies wave; 

And a dandelion over her head she spied 

And she smothered its roots till it withered and died! 


LeonarD Feeney, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


Catholic Medical Missions. By FLoyp Keeter. Introduction 
By Rev. R. H. Trerney, S.J. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

In the issue of America for February 28 of the current year 
there appeared an article entitled “A New Problem in Medical 
Missions,” by Floyd Keeler. The term “ Medical Missions” was 
new to many Catholics. Should any wholesome curiosity thus 
aroused lead to further inquiry, the reader is referred to the 
volume under review. Mr. Floyd Keeler in this book that teems 
with interest and which is abundantly illustrated with excellent 
cuts of Catholic missionary activity, speaks of a need in a depart- 
ment of our missionary organization that up to the present has 
not received adéquate attention. Together with the care of souls, 
the care of the diseases of the body, so frequent and so wofully 
pitiable in missionary lands, must go hand in hand. This is 
Christian charity, but it is also Christian necessity for soul-saving, 
for often through the cure of the.body, the soul can he reached, 
and the one offers a door of entrance to the other. This is why 
Mr. Keeler has said that “the cause of the Catholic Medical Mis- 
sions is the cause of the Catholic Church itself.” Now Catholics 
have not given as much attention to this department of missionary 
work as have their separated brethren, and it is with the purpose. 
of calling the attention of Catholics to the needs of this depart- 
ment that the present most instructive and encouraging volume 
has been compiled. Mr. Keeler returned not long ago from an 
extensive tour of our Catholic missions in India, in China and else- 
where, so that he knows whereof he speaks and is able to quote 
exact figures. Missionaries who are also physicians and surgeons 
and nurses are the greatest need for the moment. Here is a 
thought for young Catholic men and women. P. M. D. 





The Dark Hours. By Don Marguis. 
Page Co. $1.75. 

Charles Lamb. A play in five acts. By Atice Brown. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

A critic says: “‘ The Dark Hours’ is a strange play to come 
from the pen of a newspaper humorist, or would be from any 
humorist except Don Marquis.” The latter part of the sentence 
is a saving phrase, for your true humorist is a man of depth. A 
shallow-pate cannot be a humorist, except in the sense that a mere 
draughtsman can be an artist. A humorist knows life and human 
nature too well to be trivial. He is fundamentally serious. Don 
Marquis has succeeded very well, most unexpectedly well, in this 
drama of the sufferings of Our Saviour. The task was hard 
enough, but the outcome is not only artistic, not only reverent, it is 
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devout. As a psychological study, Judas is extraordinary. It is as 
if one had worked out the character by attentive and pious medi- 
tation. As much can be said for Annas, Caiphas, and the other 
character. Then, no liberty has been taken with the sacred text 
itself. Certain incidents have been grouped outside their historical 
setting, but dramatic verisimilitude is preserved, with the result 
that the drama moves smoothly, naturally, forcefully, and, as has 
been said, reverently. 

Some of us claim Charles Lamb as our first literary love. Per- 
haps we boast a little about it. At worst it is a harmless brag, 
and somehow we feel that Charles Lamb has returned our devo- 
tion—that he is more than a favorite author, that he is a friend and 
a chum. So all we Lambkins welcome Alice Brown’s touching and 
beautiful play. It represents the Lamb of our affections together 
with the Lamb of our literary choice. It shows him in his habit 
as he lived with his sister Mary, his friends Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
and the rest. It portrays his trials, his sorrows, the tragedy of his 
unselfish love, his cheeriness, and, we are glad to say, the modicum 
of happiness that came to him in the end. The author has accom- 
plished gracefully a difficult thing. Only we should be gratef.l 
if some of the puns had not been written down. Charles prob- 
ably uttered as bad, or worse, but he did not record them. F. M. 





A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. By James Morratt, D.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.50. 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Pastoral 
Epistles. By Rev. Watter Locx, D.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

With the appearance of these commentaries, two more volumes 
are added to the International Critical Commentary. Scholarly 
criticism of the text, abundant citation of parallel passages from 
profane literature, wealth of archeological and historical lore, 
give them a place among the very best of the International Critical 
Commentaries, and indeed among modern commentaries in Eng- 
lish generally. They will prove useful therefore to the specialist 
in Biblical sciences. But Catholic and conservative Protestant exe- 
getes will find much to condemn in these volumes. Too much is 
made of parallels real or fancied between the diction and thought 
of these Epistles and pagan literary or philosophical writings, while 
little or no room is left for the activities of an- author writing 
under divine inspiration. Dr. Moffatt, for instance, finds that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is a Christian homily steeped in the specu- 
lations of allegorizing Alexandrian philosophy, wherein Christ’s 
sacrifice is no more than a symbolic vehicle of religious truth. 
Even the divinity that is predicated of Our Lord becomes merely 
a “poetical quotation” applied to Him. The author rejects the 
Pauline authorship of the Epistle and affirms without hesitation 
that St. Paul had nothing to do with the writing of the Epistle. 
More prudent scholarship should have reached another conclusion, 
for the witnesses are divided in their opinions, and conclusions from 
the internal argument are always hazardous, especially in the 
present case, when the theology of the Epistle is so thoroughly 
Pauline. The arguments of Dr. Moffatt in no way weaken the 
prudent Decree of the Biblical Commission with regard to the 
Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Dr. Lock presents 
the arguments for and against the Pauline authorship of the Pas- 
toral Epistles very temperately. While he recognizes the possibility 
of the Pauline authorship, and even leans towards it, he prefers 
to present the arguments, and leave the conclusion to the judgment 
of the reader. On the question of the hierarchy as depicted in these 
Epistles he is strangely non-committal. He admits for instance 
that Timothy received some order or consecration, but he does not 
think that the context seems to demand that this be the order of 
Bishop. On texts of dogmatic importance, very little help is 
forthcoming from the commentary. E. D. §. 
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Historia de la Iglesia en Mexico. Vol. III. By the Rev. M. 
Cuevas, S.J. Mexico: Imprenta Patricio Sanz. 

The third volume of this monumental work comprises the 
history of the Catholic Church in Mexico during the seventeenth 
century. In a letter of commendation, His Eminence Cardinal 
Gasparri, in the name of the Holy Father, praises the author 
for his splendid work. And in a personal letter, King Alfonso 
of Spain extols Father Cuevas’ book and cordially thanks him 
because “he has contributed in such a brilliant and effective man- 
ner to the vindication of the Mother Land.” To Father Cuevas’ 
laborious work is due the publication, for the first time, of many 
unknown documents of great value, related to the Church in 
Mexico. He comes to the conclusion that the seventeenth cen- 
tury was the “golden age” of colonial Mexico, from a religious, 
artistic, literary and scientific point of view. He proves from un- 
questionable documents that the Mexico of that epoch was a peace- 
ful, intellectual and happy nation. Its wonderful churches built by 
the thousands, its flourishing missions, its numerous centers of 
education and its “social” institutions for the Spaniards as well 
as for the natives, are a conclusive proof that the influence of 
the Catholic Church was exceedingly beneficial for the peop 
of that country. They are likewise an authentic denial of the 
calumnies against the Church in Mexico, spread by some English 
Protestants of the period. Father Cuevas deserves great credit 
for his work, and we hope that in the near future his Historia 
de la Iglesia en Mexico, translated into English, may be read 
by American Catholics. They would feel proud of having in 
the Mexican Catholic a real brother, and not the contemptible 
creature that they are accustomed to contemplate in the movies. 
C. M. de H. 





Weber and Fields. By Fetrx Isman. New York: Boni, 
Liveright. $3.50. 

The separation of the theatrical celebrities Weber and Fields 
in 1904, and the abandonment of their Music Hall enterprise 
marked the close of one of the most interesting chapters of the- 
atrical history in the United States. These two had worked to- 
gether from the day in 1878, when, at the age of nine, they had 
made their first professional appearance at a Chatham Square dime 
museum. The greater part of Mr. Isman’s book is taken up with 
the record of these twenty-six years. Musical comedy, the Follies 
and similar forms of entertainment have taken the place of the 
burlesques of popular successes, famous in the days of the Music 
Hall. But to theatergoers of a generation ago Weber and Fields 
are still names to conjure with, the mangled English of “ Myer 
and Mike” and their clean, spontaneous, though rough and boist- 
erous humor are still a pleasant memory. And the story of their 
career, apart from its interest to those connected with the stage 
and its people, is an inspiring one. Their early struggles, their 
determination, their courage in the face of hardships and diffi- 
culties, the perseverance that brought them from the Bowery 
slums, the museums and the beer-gardens, to the high position they 
eventually gained on the American stage—all these are told with 
rare insight and sympathy. Others well known in theatrical circles 
figure in the pages of this book, but the author has been more 
successful than most writers of dramatic history in focusing the 
attention of the reader on his leading characters. a: oy Es 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Nuns of Chaucer.—In a delightful little book called 
“Chaucer’s Nuns and Other Essays” (Appleton. $1.50), Siste- 
M. Madeleva writes with that background of sympathetic knowl- 
edge which alone can give the right perspective to the study of 
any subject, historical or literary. A great misfortune to English 
letters since the days of the break in the unity of Christendom’s 
faith has been a general, and sometimes an appalling misinterpreta- 
tion of the past. This disadvantage is at last being partially, if it 
can never be wholly, rectified. But in “ Chaucer’s Nuns” we have 
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all the conditions fulfilled for a sympathetic understanding: a 
nun herself, of the same Faith as Chaucer and his “ Prioress,” 
Sister Madeleva brings to her explanation of the old poet acute- 
ness of observation, scholarship and the charm of a fresh and 
graceful style. In this first study a flood of light is thrown upon 
Chaucer; among the essays that follow the prose of Francis 
Thompson is appraised and the nineteenth-century religious poetry 
is evaluated. A new and popular-priced edition has been issued 
of “ Life and Letters of Janet Erskine Stuart” (Longmans. $3.50). 
This is an edifying and interesting story of the distinctive per- 
sonality and singular talents of Mother Stuart, who contributed so 
much to the successful work of the Congregation of the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart. The book should be in every Catholic library. 








Spiritual Nourishment.—A small volume devoted exclusively 
to the monthly recollection of religious: “ Monthly Recollection” 
(Benziger. $0.75), by the Very Rev. Canon Lescouhier, the late 
director of the Convent of Moorslede, Belgium, has reached its 
third edition. Originally in Latin the little treatise has been well 
translated into English. There are only eleven meditations because 
the month of the annual retreat is not included. Each meditation 
is followed by an examination of conscience on some particular 
virtue of the religious life. As the considerations are all on the 
four last things they are more suited to souls still in the purga- 
tive way——Another volume consists of “ Meditations and Read- 
ings for Every Day of the Year” (Herder), edited by John 
B. Coyle, C.SS.R. These meditations have been selected from the 
spiritual writings of St. Alphonsus Liguori and make up the sec- 
ond part of volume one. Although they begin with the first Sunday 
after the Epiphany and follow the Church calendar, no special 
order seems to be kept in the subjects treated and a great variety 
of topics is represented. For each day there is a morning medita- 
tion, then spiritual reading, and finally an cvening meditation. Un- 
fortunately the book has been poorly printed and its format is not 
attractive. 





Textbooks.—A new edition of Livy appears in “Titi Livii 
Libri XXI et XXII” (Loyola University Press), by Leo W. 
Keeler, S.J. There is a good introduction and there are copious 
notes. A practical map, a vocabulary and an appendix complete 
this edition of Livy’s two most interesting books.——“ King Henry 
IV: Part Il” (Ginn. 56c), with an introduction full of various 
information, with a chronicle-chart and scheme of the distribution 
of characters, is an edition that one takes pleasure in perusing. 
——tThere is “An Outline of Ancient History” (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press), by Mary Agnes Hamilton and A. W. F. Blunt 
that may be recommended. This book, true to its name, has the 
quality of brevity. In a calm, equable narrative, it gathers together 
the main facts of ancient history from the year 5000 B.C. to the 
year 180 of our era. The illustrations are excellent——“ Practical 
Projects; Plays and Games” (Beckley-Cardy. $1.20), by Gail 
Calmerton, is for kindergarten teachers. With this book as a guide, 
the teacher may show little girls how to build doll-swings and little 
boys how to make toy-wagons. The pictures of children’s classes 
here given are exceedingly attractive-———The neatly edited little 
volume, “ Second Course in Algebra” (American Book Co.), is by 
William J. Milne and Walter F. Downey. A good feature is the 
chapter on numerical trigonometry which will have for the stu- 
dents the attraction of concrete application. 





Documents from Abroad.—All know of the famous vision 
with which St. Ignatius Loyola was favored while approaching 
Rome from Sienna in 1537. It took place in the little chapel of 
La Storta on the Cassian Way. It was here that Ignatius heard 
the words: “I shall be favorable to you at Rome.” This whole 
story is well told in a brochure, La Storta (Rome: Pontificio 
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Istituto Biblico), by the Rev. Leopold Fonck, S.J., translated into 
excellent English by the Rev. Dennis J. Kavanagh, S.J.——From 
Rome, too, but from the sanctum of the Pontificio Istituto Ori- 
entale is the first number of the third volume of Orientalia Christ- 
iana edited by the distinguished orientalist, Michel d’Herbigny, S.J. 
The title of this number, L’Gme religieuse des Russes d’aprés leurs 
plus récentes publications, hints already at the keenly interesting 
matter these pages contain——Likewise in French, is the large 
brochure, La dictature de la franc-magonnerie sur la France 
(Paris: Editions Spes), by A.-G. Michel. Even better documented 
than the preceding, this important brochure shows from the rec- 
ords of official French Freemasonry and from the writings of 
highly-placed members of the organization the serious menace this 
institution has become to the political and religious well-being of 
the French nation. 





Fiction.—The heroine in “ Pimpernel and Rosemary” (Doran. 
$2.00), by Baroness Orczy, is beautiful and brilliant, yet she is 
neither bobbed nor shingled, nor does she smoke a cigarette nor 
drink a cocktail throughout the story. Notwithstanding these hand- 
icaps in a modern heroine, Rosemary makes everyone she meets, 
including the reader, fall in love with her. The scene is in Cen- 
tral Europe, the action is one long series of thrills. There are 
plots and counter-plots, secret service men and treacheries, the 
sorrows of the conquered and the vulgarities of the victors, execu- 
tions and murders. At the end, there is the calm and peace that 
comes with the answer, “ whenever you like, dear.” 

A strong story of life in a fishing town in England is told by 
Ethel Mannin in “ Hunger of the Sea” (Duffield. $2.00). Strong 
passions, crude struggles of men and women leading hard lives, 
the elemental, the cruel and withal the brave, enter into a story 
that may be characterized as the tragedy of the unhappily married. 
Gossip, scandal, shame, suicide, love, lust and hate center around 
the fisherman Jan Anderson and his wife. It is undoubtedly a true 
picture of life in a fishing town. But there arises the question: 
of what price this picture with all its stark realism? 

Quite good in its class is Patricia Wentworth’s mystery story, 
“The Red Lacquer Case” (Small, Maynard. $2.00). The action 
turns around the abduction and confinement in a country house of 
Sally Meredith, who knew the secret which would unlock a small 
case containing the formula for a deadly war gas. Forcing of the 
lock would destroy the formula. She escapes but is recaptured. 
Finally she is rescued, and then it transpires that the box contains 
nothing more than—, but that is another secret. 

Elmer Davis has written two extremely funny stories of New 
York. For his latest novel, “ The Keys of the City” (McBride. 
$2.00), he has gone back to his native Indiana. Somehow or other, 
things do not seem so funny there. However, Mr. Davis is a born 
story-teller, and even a small town in Indiana cannot keep him 
from being interesting. His wandering New Yorker in Hollisburg 
finds plenty of action, and a girl to love. 

Coming from a small town to New York, the leading lady of 
“With This Ring” (Dodd, Mead. $1.75), by Fanny Heaslip Lea, 
poses as an entirely different person and thus meets the leading 
man. The sequel to that meeting makes the story. After a series 
of deceptions and evasions, the young lady reveals the truth and 
is rewarded by a very happy after-life. 

In “’49, a Novel of Gold” (Dorrance. $2.00), George W. 
Cronyn writes a fictional narrative of the gold-rush in California. 
Gambling, shooting, prospecting, a jumble of incidents inter- 
sprinkled with tiresome dialect, do not elevate it above the great 
number of other books on this trite subject. 

In “Challenged” (Dodd, Mead. $2.00), Helen R. Martin gives 
a cross-section of the social and educational life of two small 
towns. It is the story of a son following in the footsteps of a 
mother. It appeals both to those whose inclinations are pacific 
and to those who are at war with modern society. 
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Sociology 


Are Women Men? 


HERE was once a philosopher who lived in seclu- 

sion near the Zuyder Zee, engaged in the proper 
study of mankind which, as Pope bears witness, is man. 
In the course of his investigations it was borne in upon 
him that not all men are men. Some, he discovered, are 
women. 

As this new fact burst upon his ken, he stood like some 
stout Dutch Cortez, silent along the uncertain marge of 
the Zuyder Zee. But not for long; regaining his wonted 
equilibrium, the services of a secretary were engaged. 
Under the philosopher’s direction no less than 20,000 
questionaires were directed to learned men throughout 
the world, and after a lapse of some years a mountain of 
fact and a veritable peak of conjecture had been gathered. 

Sifting the wheat from the chaff, our philosopher 
reached this remarkable conclusion: women are not men. 
Women are women. 

It is well to have this settled. Like man, woman is a 
rational creature. Made by the one Creator in His like- 
ness and image, she is subject to the same law, natural 
and divine, as man. She has been redeemed by the com- 
mon Saviour of the world, and given the same end and 
purpose in life, the service of God and the salvation of her 
immortal soul. In precisely the same sense, men and 
women are members of the human race, but, as is evident 
from many sources, to each is destined a different role as 
well as different functions in life. Whether the functions 
of the one are “ more important ” than the functions of 
the other, is of no practical consequence. The point of im- 
portance is that they are different. 

To dwell upon the physical and mental differences of 
man and woman is to elaborate the obvious. Woman is 
at once physically weaker than man and less able to pro- 
tect herself. The difficulties against which she must con- 
tend do not arise from society but, primarily. from her 
physical constitution which distinguishes her as a creature 
to whom is due, by the natural law, a peculiar measure of 
protection and consideration. Hence as society evolves to 
a higher culture, in which all that is best in man is re- 
fined by intellectual and religious training, respect for 
womanhood makes itself felt in every human activity. 
This respect is founded, ultimately, upon woman’s dignity 
as a child of God. Secondarily, however, it is associated 
with woman’s peculiar activity in the propagation of the 
human race, coupled with the fact that this activity does 
not terminate in reproduction but is continued throughout 
the pupillage of the child. In her maternal function, 
woman nourishes the child from her own substance, and 
to her is chiefly entrusted the work of caring for its phy- 
sical, mental and moral welfare. 

Hence the vital importance to society that woman rec- 
ognize her proper functions and duties. Not every woman, 
it is true, is called by Almighty God to the dignity and 
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honor of maternity, and we must not forget the teaching 
of the Church that the married state is not to be placed 
above the state of virginity or of celibacy. Yet every up- 
right man, especially when he realizes the lofty position 
to which the Saviour of the world has exalted woman, sees 
in the tender picture of every mother caring for her little 
child some reproduction of the holiness of the humble 
home at Nazareth in which the Immaculate Virgin Mother 
lovingly held her Son and her God to her stainless bosom. 
And it has ever been the fervent prayer of the Church 
that the home might be made a sanctuary second in holi- 
ness only to the Sanctuary daily made glorious by the 
Bethlehem of the Mass. Whatever tends to sully this ideal 
or to intimate that it is either impossible, or, in some re- 
spects, undesirable, can meet with no welcome from Cath- 
olics. 

Catholics, then, as is clear, admit no sympathy with that 
philosophy which degrades woman either by making her, 
as in the days before the coming of our Lord, a mere 
animal, or, as is the tendency in our own days, by seeking 
to place upon her a supposititious footing of “ equality ”’ 
with man. For between man and woman there can be no 
question of equality, save only as both are equal in their 
membership in the human race, and in their common duty 
of tending toward their last end, the glory of God and the 
salvation of their souls. But in other respects, they do 
not stand on the same level of duty or responsibility. For, 
in the conclusion of the Dutch philosopher, a woman is 
not a man. She is a woman. A man is not a woman. 
He is a man. 

Hitherto the laws and customs of civilized peoples have 
taken these facts into account; but there is at present a 
determined effort in many countries to abolish the past 
and force an “ equality ” by political action. With us this 
effort takes form through the proposed twentieth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. That even an act of 
Congress, although ratified by three-fourths of the States, 
can change laws and customs founded upon nature, is open 
to some doubt. If the assumption is incorporated into the 
organic law of the land, it may be as effective as a declara- 
tion by Congress, three-fourths of the States concurring, 
that on and after January 1, 1930, the Mississippi River 
must flow from South to North. Probably, however, it 
will work fully as much harm as any legislation which 
runs full tilt against a fact of nature. 

In general, the proposed amendment is subject to the 
objections cited against several other proposals to confer 
new and extensive powers upon Congress. Again we 
meet the familiar assumptions that Congress has a better 
understanding of the needs of California, Minnesota, or 
of any State, than the citizens of these States; that social 
reforms can be effected more quickly and economically 
by Congress for the country at large than by the local 
communities legislating for themselves ; that whenever the 
States fail or refuse to exercise their constitutional powers, 
such powers shall forthwith be forthwith be forfeited to 
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the Federal Government. I have been listening to these 
assumptions for more years than I care to confess, and 
am still waiting for a demonstration that any of the 
three is more than an assumption. Surely it is permissible 
to ask some proof before accepting them as safe guides to 
good government. 

Of immediate concern is the effect of the amendment 
upon State legislation for the protection of women in em- 
ployment. Illinois is now debating a law to limit hours. 
If the amendment means what it says—and its languag : 
' i3 not equivocal—men and women must be considered on 
a plane of equality. But a regulation which reduces hours 
of work for women but not for men, or which permits a 
fifty-four week for men while restricting women to a 
week of forty-four hours, does not so consider them. 
It obviously discriminates in favor of women, and conflicts 
with the plain language of the amendment. 

Better legislation for the protection of women is needed 
in many States, but a Federal amendment, establishing 
“ equality,” appears to make such legislation unconstitu- 
tional. Laws of the nature required are not in accord 
with any fancied “ equality” of woman with man. They 
must emphasize woman’s dependence. They must recog- 
nize that women are women. Paut L. BLAKELy, S.J. 


Education 


Standardized Tests: Facts and Theories 


N the issue of America for March 7, the Rev. Timothy 
Rowan, Ph.D., writes that some elements of importance 
were overlookec in my treatment of standardized educa- 
tional tests and measurements. He then proceeds to 
theorize about such platitudes as the fallibility of human 
nature and the relativity of standards, and concludes with 
a gesture of alarm at the portrait drawn by himself of a 
central body establishing standards as “a stepping-stone 
to central control of the education of the country.” The 
article gives no indication that Dr. Rowan has ever seen 
a standardized educational test for the grades, much less 
that he has used them. For he has failed signally to 
understand their nature and has completely misunderstood 
the meaning of the word “ standard” in connection with 
them. To remove the erroneous impressions which such 
an article may have caused among others who, like Dr. 
Rowan, are not personally familiar with tests, it will be 
well to restate what standardized tests are, and what they 
are not: what they do, and what they do not attempt to do. 
The first consideration advanced is that my treatment 
overlooked “ the element of chance or luck,” which obtains 
when the university student is asked only a few questions 
on a small portion of the subject-matter and on that basis 
is graded for the whole subject. “ Breaks” are apt to 
abound in that type of examination. But standardized 
tests seek to reduce the element of luck to the minimum 
by avoiding just such a procedure. Instead of taking a 
few questions at random from one slender fraction of the 
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field, standardized tests take the common fundamental 
important elements that are stressed in every textbook on 
that particular subject of the elementary school. Then the 
degree of difficulty of the questions is experimentally 
determined by submitting them to many thousands of 
pupils and ascertaining the frequency with which they are 
missed. Hence both the content of the test questions and 
the amount of credit to be assigned to each, are taken from 
the illusory quagmire of the teacher’s subjective evaluation 
and placed upon the sound basis of objective fact. By 
giving uniform directions for the administration of the 
tests and the grading of the paper, the element of chan :e 
or luck is reduced to a negligible minimum. 

Certainly these precautions render possible far more 
accurate grading of the paper than if they were not 
observed. Such is not only the experience of every 
teacher who has used them, but it is a dictate of common 
sense as well. That is what is claimed for standardized 
tests—not that they are infallible, but merely more 
accurate measures of an educational product. Where the 
promotion or failure of a pupil depends upon the grade 
assigned, it is obvious that accuracy is a desideratum that 
is worth planning and striving for. For teachers do not 
hesitate to decree the scholastic failure of a pupil on the 
slender margin of one per cent. 

My critic next proceeds to bewail the fallibility of 
human nature: “If we can make teachers act with the 
mechanical perfection of calculating machines and the 
accuracy of the most correctly adjusted balances, then we 
perhaps could have a uniform and well nigh infallible 
standing for grading such as Dr. O’Brien suggests.” As 
a cold matter of fact no such claim is made for them. If 
Dr. Rowan had taken pains to read my final article on 
the subject (America, February 21), he would have per- 
ceived that I specifically disclaimed such a value for 
them, saying: “ They (standardized tests) do not offer 
infallible measures of the pupils’ growth in any of the 
school subjects.” 

After having delivered himself against the possibility 
of uniform grading, in view of the much bemoaned falli- 
bility of human nature, Dr. Rowan in the same paragraph 
contradicts himself most egregiously. Describing an ex- 
amination in spelling, he prescribes the number of words 
to be given, 25, decrees that the spelling of a word is 
either right or wrong, and assigns 4 points—no more no 
less—as the number to be lost for every misspelled word. 
By prescribing these conditions, he (unconsciously) stand- 
ardizes the giving of the tests. He then proclaims that 
there should be no discrepancy in the grading of such a 
paper, it “should offer no difficulty.” That is true, be- 
cause the conditions for the grading of the paper have 
been standardized, have been made uniform for all teach- 
ers. Hence that paper under the conditions prescribed, 
would be given the same grade by a teacher in St. Paul, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Kalamazoo, or Timbuctoo, 
whether the teacher is a futurist in art, or goes in for 
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Rembrandt, whether she is bob-haired or wears it long, 
or in spite of any other of the much discoursed “ infinite 


vagaries’ of so called human nature. Thus does he 
knock his previous assertion that uniform grading is not 
possible until teachers are made to “ act with the mechan- 
ical perfection of calculating machines,” etc., into a beau- 
tiful cocked hat. He does well in thus refuting the un- 
tenableness of his previous statement, even at the cost of 
one glaring flagrant contradiction. 

All that is required to secure uniform grading is that 
teachers are able to read and to follow simple directions 
for the uniform administration and marking of a stand- 
ardized test paper. That is why standardized tests are not 
only possible, but are practical, and have proven success- 
ful in reducing and obviating the discrepancies in the 
marks teachers assign to the same paper. Hence Dr. 
Rowan’s anxiety about the assumed excessive demands 
made upon human nature by standardized tests is seen 
to be born in his misunderstanding of what standardized 
tests really are. It is purely imaginary, without any 
foundation in fact. 

After having contended manfully for the lack of any 
discrepancy in the marks that would be assigned to his 
hypothetical spelling paper under the uniform conditions 
prescribed, my critic turns another mental somersault— 
perhaps under the spell of the much invoked “ human 
fallibility ” complex—for he again changes his mind, say- 
ing, “ considering the human element and the element of 
chance, from which we cannot escape, it seems hopeless 
to expect that several different individuals will coincide 
even under identical conditions in their grading.” No, it 
isn’t hopeless. Your spelling paper, under the conditions 
prescribed, will always be given the same grade by every 
teacher who can read and follow directions. So will every 
properly standardized test receive the same grade as often 
as it is marked. As long as uniform dire:tions for grading 
are followed, the result simply can’t be otherwise. 

For example, on the table before me, as I write, are a 
number of copies of Courtis Silent Reading Test, Form 
No. 2. They have been graded by scores of teachers and 
always with the same result. Why? Because the method 
of scoring is prescribed and is uniform for all. What I 
am stating is, of course, as familiar as the A B C’s to every 
person who has had any real experience with standardized 
tests in their concrete form, and not merely with mental 
abstractions forged in the clear blue of a priori consider- 
ations and labelled “ standardized tests.” 

Dr. Rowan woefully misunderstands the meaning of the 
word “ standard ” as used in connection with standardized 
tests. The meaning was thus specifically stated in my 
article (AMERICA January 17), “ The word ‘ standard’ is 
used in connection with educational tests as indicating not 
the best performances but simply the present averages.” 
They are not arbitrarily fixed by any board, but by the 
performances of the hundred thousand and more boys and 


girls who take the tests. The dreadful specter then of, 
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some dragon “standard established by a central body, 
which would be a stepping-stone to central control of the 
education of the country,” is a specter born of an over- 
heated imagination, overfed on a priori theories, but starv- 
ing for concrete facts about the subject he rushes to dis- 
cuss. But standardized tests cannot be waived out of exist- 
ence by theories at variance with fact. Carlyle covers the 
present case admirably when he said: “ The man of theory 
twangs his full bent bow; nature’s fact ought to fall 
stricken ; but does not; his logic-arrow glances from it as 
from a scaly dragon, and the obstinate fact keeps walking 
its way. How singular!” 

Lastly I must part company with Dr. Rowan in his 
ungracious disparagement of the honesty of our devoted 
and self-sacrificing nuns, Brothers and teachers. What 
they need is not more honesty, but more encouragement 
to avail themselves of every instrumentality for the con- 
tinuance of their splendid and unsurpassed educational 
labors for God and His little ones. 


Joun A. O’Brien, Pu.D. 


Note and Comment 
Salvation Army Head 
on Prohibition 
HAT prohibition has diverted the energies of t' 

Salvation Army “ from the drunkard in the gutter 

to the boys and girls in their teens ” is the finding of Col. 

William L. Barker, head of the Salvation Army’s 

Northern Division and organizer of its unit in France 

during the war. The St. Cloud Daily Times quotes him 
further as saying: 

The work of the Army has completely changed in the past five 
years, since the dry era came into being, and prohibition has so 
materially affected society that we have girls in our rescue homes 
who are fourteen and fifteen years old, while twenty years ago 
the youngest was in the early twenties. 

These, of course, are facts observed on all hands. It 
is time that partisan fanaticism be laid aside and the 
prohibition question be reviewed in a sober mood. 





Contributions to Catholic 
Foreign Missions 

ET contributions from the archdiocese of New York 

to the Catholic Foreign Missions and the Society 

for the Propagation of the Faith during the year 1924 
have amounted to $300,418.84. This sum represents the 
result of careful planning and efficient work. The first 
Sunday of the year is set aside as Mission Sunday at 
the Cathedral. The first Sunday of February is reserved 
as Mission Circle Sunday. During Lent each Sunday 
afternoon illustrated lectures are given by missionaries on 
mission work. Constant appeals are made in the special 
mission organ, the Good Work. Further attention is given 
to the subject in the archdiocesan press. The parish 
schools are visited by the members of the American 
Catholic Students’ Foreign Mission League, mission ser- 
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mons and lectures are given in churches and schools, and 
the details of each day’s work are handled by an efficient 
office staff at the center of operations. But New York 
by no means stands alone in its zeal for foreign missions. 
The advance made throughout the entire United States in 
the promotion of missionary contributions may be gaged 
from the fact that while the total amount contributed by 
the various dioceses of our country to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith during the last one hundred 
years was $12,186,921.39, the total contribution for 1924 
alone has been $1,825,601.89. Besides this sum there 
are the many mission offerings that have not passed 
through the channels of the Propagation of the Faith, and 
which also would represent a notable amount. Thus 
America has begun in earnest to give liberally both men 
and money to the Catholic mission cause. 





The Austrian 
Situation 
NEW appeal has just been issued by the Delegation 
which was sent to the United States by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Vienna. Here are two excerpts from the 
letters of this Austrian prelate showing how conditions in 
his stricken country are again going from bad to worse. 
The passages quoted were written respectively on Decem- 
ber 22, 1924, and January 15 of this year. The Cardinal 
says: 

May God bless and reward the self-denying charity of the 
American Catholics. Without their charity we would be utterly 
hopeless. The price of food and clothing is mounting constantly 
and never in any previous year, not even in 1919, have I received 
such heartrending appeals for help, as this Christmas. The misery 
and despondency are appalling particularly among the middle 
classes and discharged state officials. 

The economic situation continues to be the worst imaginable 
and unemployment is on the increase every day. My daily mail 
now consists merely of appeals and cries for help. But I have 
not the means to help in even the most urgent cases. 

Father John Egger and Baroness Elise von Rast are 
still in charge of the official Austrian charities under the 
direction of the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna. 





Knights, Handmaids and Pages 
of The Blessed Sacrament 


HE enrolment of 14,000 new members during the 

past year in the ranks of the Knights, Handmaids 
and Pages of the Blessed Sacrament, shows what a strong 
appeal this crusade of chivalrous devotion towards Our 
Lord in His Sacrament of Love has made upon the hearts 
and imaginations of our Catholic young men and women. 
Bound by their “word of honor” only, the crusaders 
enlisted in this new chivalry of the spirit are all at least 
weekly communicants. They attend Benediction when 
possible and make from time to time their visits to Our 
Lord in His Blessed Sacrament to keep in His royal 
Presence their vigil of prayer and love. Theirs is the 
vision of the Holy Grail and they strive for the purity of 
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a Galahad that they may be able to draw ever more closely 
to their Eucharistic King and become daily more worthy 
of His Divine Service. The movement is not crystallized 
into a confraternity, guild or sodality, but remains a 
purely individual service, like that of the knight errant of 
olden days, who ranged the land to accomplish great and 
noble deeds for his liege lord. Yet at the same time the 
members have the constant support of each others’ prayers, 
ior each is included ir the intentions made at the weekly 
Communions of the others. Each Knight and handmaid 
has the privilege of enrolling others in this crusade, and 
children over twelve years of age may be admitted as pages. 
Thus none are excluded from this Eucharistic crusade. 
Cardinals, archbishops, bishops, priests and Religious are 
on its roll of honor, but it is essentially a work begun by 
laymen to help laymen. All further information can be 
obtained from the Rev. Ignatius Cox, S.J., Fordham Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 





Misleading 
Church Statistics 


ITH the aid of the Christian Herald, Dr. H. K. 

Carroll has exploited his annual statistical joke: 
“Church membership in the United States.” The sum- 
mary of the good doctor’s “tables” for 1924 indicates 
that there has been an aggregate net gain of 690,000 mem- 
bers as reported for the year, bringing the grand total 
cf communicants to 46,142,210. “The Roman Catholic 
Church continues in the lead with nearly 16,000,000 
communicants, an estimated increase of 220,000.” The 
evangelical group recorded a gain over 1923 of 366,336, 
its communicants reaching 28,021,953. Leading this group 
are the Methodists, with 8,700,007, and the Baptists with 
8,227,225. 

Commenting on the figures the Methodist Christian 
Advocate for March 12, says: 

No one now challenges them, unless it be the Roman Catholics 
whose practise of reporting “ population” rather than “ communi- 
cants” throws them out of line. Dr. Carroll’s plan of reckoning 
as communicants only eighty-five per cent of the reported Catholic 
population is probably a very generous estimate. 

No doubt the Doctor is amazed himself at his own 
moderation. Why only eighty-five per cent? And why 
does he not go on inventing new Spring styles of “ Cath- 
olics”? There are three general varieties with sub-species 
in his tables viz. : “ Apostolic ” (3 bodies) ; Eastern Ortho- 
dox (9 bodies) ; Western (3 bodies). The latter are the 
disobliging 85 per centers. The Doctor statistican reminds 
one forcibly of Artemus Ward’s famous description of the 
kangaroo. According to a more reliable computation the 
Catholic Church now counts 27,000,000 members under the 
Stars and Stripes. It had 17,000 churches, chapels and 
missionary stations in 1924 as compared with 10,000 in 
1910. The most Catholic city in the United States is 
Boston, which has seventy-five per cent of the population 
Catholic. New York archdiocese has 2,800,000 Catholics. 








